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TOM BRIMS. 

I appears to be a prevailing impression, in conse- 
quence of the strain of our fictitious literature, that 
there is no pathos any where, except in either very 
refined society, or among 4 rural population. No one 
seems to think that there can ever be any sentiment in 
the situation of a shopkeeper, or that feeling, any 
more than friendship, is to be found in trade. This 
notion, I am persuaded, has arisen solely from the 
circumstance, that poets and story-writers, finding 
some difficulty in managing the current of a pathetic 
tale amidst the common-place details of business, have 
invariably looked elsewhere for characters and sce- 
nery: it is entirely a matter of literary convenience. 

Thus, though we see every day the most striking 
turns of fortune in mercantile life, accompanied by 
distresses of the most touching kind, such is never- 
theless the habit into which our reading has thrown 
us, that we would be apt to think it very odd if a 
tragedy, or even the simplest sentimental tale, were 
attempted to be woven from such a tissue. 

Though not insensible to the danger of going right 
against the stream of popular taste, I am induced to 
do so on the present occasion, in order to commemo- 
rate an individual whose fate made a deep impression 
upon me in my earlier years, and in whose story, re- 
ferring though it does to mere trade, I cannot help 
believing that the public will, like myself, feel some- 
what interested. No tale could be simpler in its pa- 
thos, or less involved in its parts; and yet I never 
can think of it without a degree of sympathising sad- 
ness, which might now-a-days be refused to the most 
lordly and the most complicated sorrows of the stage. 

Thomas Brims had been reared, I believe, as a tra- 
veller for a house in Yorkshire, which dealt largely in 
leather caps and braces. When I first knew him, he 
was a handsome middle-aged and middle-sized man, 
always dressed in the very extreme of the prevailing 
fashion, yet with an easiness of manner which is 
not often found in carefully dressed men. It was 
alleged of Brims that he had been such an exquisite 
in his earlier years as to sleep in doe-skin gloves for 
the purpose of whitening his hands. But this was 
perhaps a fiction. No man ever took the head of the 
table in a travellers’ room with less exceptionable pre- 
tensions to the honour than he. Clever, well-bred, 
good-humoured, and an admirable teller of stories, he 
seemed to possess every qualification for that import- 
ant post; and it was accordingly acceded to him on 
all occasions, even though there might be present an 
individual who had been longer upon the road. When 
a little elevated after dinner, Brims became so delight- 
ful a companion, that gentlemen who had intended to 
call upon a few customers in the evening totally for- 
got their purpose—forgot time, business, and every 
thing—and sat still, enchained, it might be said, by 
the social spirit of their preses. Brims was reputed 
to be one of the cleverest salesmen in England; and 
it is more than probable, that, if the same abilities had 
been devoted to a learned profession, or to some species 
of state-service, he would have risen to considerable 
honours. 

Such was Brims when I first knew him. He was 
then in the habit of annually visiting the country 
town in which I resided; and as my father was one 
of the traders with whom he did business, I had ample 
opportunities of observing the character of the man. 
He was, however, an object of interest to many be- 
sides those with whom he was any way connected in 
business. His neat gig and spirited horse were re- 
coguised as they entered the town, even before his 
own person was distinguished; and when he was 
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alighting at the door of the inn, the equipage was 
surrounded by a far greater crowd of boys than what 
was usually gathered at the advent of any other 
stranger.  Brims is come! Brims is come!’’ was 
echoed from mouth to mouth ; and in ten minutes the 
fact was known to the whole population. Happy was 
the boy who, from his acquaintance with the waiter, 
was permitted to carry any of Brims’s bags or boxes 
into the house; and delighted above all measure was 
he, who, from his being highest in the good graces of 
the hostler, was entrusted with the mighty honour of 
taking Brims’s horse to the water. The style in 
which Brims moved, and the success with which he 
pursued his trade, altogether gave him, at this pe- 
riod, the appearance of a happy and prosperous man. 

Some years of adverse fortune ensued, both with 
my own family and with Brims. With the causes of 
our own misfortunes I am but too well acquainted ; 
but I never could learn, nor even guess, how so ex- 
pert a man as Brims should have sunk, in the me- 
ridian of life, from a line of employment for which he 
seemed so admirably qualified. After having lost 
sight of him for several years, we met him in another 
country town—one very near the Scottish capital—to 
which we had been induced to remove in the hope of 
bettering our circumstances. Brims, to our surprise, 
was also resident there. He lived with his wife and 
his boys (so he termed three grown-up lads) in a small 
and rather mean-looking house, at no great distance 
from our own. Eight years had wrought a change in 
the prompt and sprightly traveller; yet, while his 
countenance wanted its former sparkle, his clothes 
were still almost as good and as neat as ever, and even, 
amidst the details of a very humble household, he 
carried as much of the air of a gentleman as in his 
better days. He was also engaged in the same busi- 
ness as formerly; but, alas, upon what a different 
scale! Instead of selling his wares in large quanti- 
ties, and over the country at large, he now employed 
himself and his boys ir manufacturing them with their 
own hands, and sought no more extensive market 
than what was supplied by some of the inferior retail 
dealers in Edinburgh. Once or twice a-week he 
dressed himself in his trim, though rather over- 
brushed suit of black, and, with a neat leather- 
covered parcel under his arm, walked to the city— 
even the stage-coach being above his resources—where 
he busied himself for the day in making sales; and I 
have been given to understand, that, on such occa- 
sions, he displayed exactly the same persuasiveness 
of manner, and the same eloquence in describing his 
goods, as he had ever done in his better days, when 
selling leather caps by the thousand instead of the 
dozen. The contrast, however, was that of a blood 
hunter reduced to the cart, which, though it may 
carry a somewhat higher head than the common work- 
horse, yet is every whit as stayed in its demeanour, and 
as thoroughly reconciled to its situation. 

In the course of time, some changes took place in 
Brims’s little household. His wife—a genteel, quiet 
Englishwoman—died ; and his two elder sons, fretting 
at the hopeless drudgery to which they were bound 
by their father, left him to seek their own fortune in 
the wide world. He suffered alike severely from these 
calamities, yet hardly permitted a complaint to escape 
him. He was now left alone with his youngest son 
Alfred, a tiny and delicate youth, whose very beauty 
showed that he was not long for this world. His little 
manufactory was now still smaller than ever; but it 
was enough for the demand. Leather caps about this 
time began to be disused, on account of the popularity 


which Highland bonnets acquired from the glory ot 


the Scottish regiments at Waterloo. Even braces, 
as Brims used to remark pathetically, appeared to be 
less used than formerly, insomuch that it was a kind 
of wonder to him how the inexpressibles of mankind 
were kept up at all. He now seldom went to Edin- 
burgh oftener than once in the ten days; and I used 
to remark, with much regret, that his neat leather 
parcel was sometimes at his return not altogether 
discharged of its contents. Still Alfred was sure to 
have his tea (his favourite and only indulgence) warm 
for him when he arrived, and, even amidst something 
approaching to penury, he appeared to be content. 

There was something beyond measure affecting in 
the attachment of these two lonely beings to each other 
Poor Brims, after the loss of his wife and the depar- 
ture of his elder sons (of whom he never afterwards 
heard), appeared to cling only the more fondly to Al- 
fred, who was now, it might be said, the sole stay and 
hope of his old age. He felt also those fond terrors 
which so readily possess a parent’s heart respecting a 
delicate child; and fear gave a convulsive energy to 
that embrace in which love disposed him to hold this 
fragile plant. On the other hand, Alfred, with a de- 
gree of sense and feeling beyond his years, deplored 
the unfortunate circumstances of his father, and seemed 
eagerly anxious, by every kind of personal attention, 
as well as by taking a full share of his labours, to 
compensate the desolation of his age. Neither had 
any other object on earth to care for; each, of course, 
gave his heart entirely to the other; and if even op- 
posite natures are forced sometimes to coalesce for de- 
fence against a common danger, it may be imagined 
how these kindred souls blent together, for mutual 
support against solitude and sorrow. 

Time wore on, and Brims’s trade always got worse 
and worse, till at length he declared it to be hardly 
possible for him and his son to earn as much as could 
support them in even the most parsimonious manner. 
In the increased necessity of labour, he endeavoured 
to take as much upon himself as possible, in order ta 
save the slender frame of Alfred; while, with the 
view of continuing certain comforts which the health 
of that individual rendered more necessary than ever, 
he pinched so much from his own daily necessaries as 
almost left him in the feigned condition of the came- 
lion. But for the self-denial of his son, who adopted 
every means in his power to lessen the toils and improve 
the comforts of his father, he must have speedily de- 
stroyed his own health. There was now a generous 
rivalry between the two, which to labour most, and 
which to require least personal indulgence; each en- 
deavouring, as it were, to arrest the busy hand of the 
other, and to force into the mouth of his companion the 
hard-earned morsel which was fairly due to himself. 
At length, the gentle Alfred sunk fairly beneath the 
premature hardships to which he was condemned, 
and his father knew the appalling fact, that, while 
there was still some chance of life, if relaxation, exer- 
cise, change of air, and an improved regimen, could 
be afforded to the patient, there was none otherwise, 
and, of course, as matters stood, none at all. 


As the only individuals in the place whom Brims 
had known in his better days, he selected us at this 
time to receive the recital of his sorrows. What gave, 
he said, the most poignant wound to his mind, was 
the unfeeling coldness with which a wealthy brother- 
in-law had lately treated an application he had made 
for relief. This individual was not only wealthy, but 
had no one dependent on him; and yet, such was his 
reluctance to part with any part of his hoards, that 
even the small sum necessary to try an experiment 
for the health of his nephew had been refused. 
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Whether the case might stand exactly upon the 
grounds described by Brims, we could not tell: if 
so, it was certainly among the hardest we had ever 
known; but probably there was some cause of wrath 
against our unfortunate friend, with which his self- 
love would not permit him to make us acquainted. 

As might have been expected, the young man de- 
clined slowly, but surely, towards the grave, notwith- 
standing all that we, and other persons interested in 
him, could do to stay his progress. I was present on 
the Sanat vaen he died, and never shall forget the 
picture of human woe which the surviving parent 
exhibited on that occasion. The dying youth was 
stretched on a little bed, in a meanly furnished room, 
with no other attendant besides his father than a poor 
old woman who lived in another part of the same house, 
and had come in to inquire if she could be of any use. 
Close over his pale and death-like countenance hung 
his father, whose disordered dress and exhausted look 
showed but too plainly the extremity to which watch- 
fulness and anxiety had reduced him. For hours the 
young man had not showed the least sign of consci- 
ousness ; and the doctor, when called away, some time 

to attend a more ho patient, had pro- 
nounced that he could not live two hours longer. 
The father, however, was still unsatisfied—what pa- 
rent, in such circumstances, can ever be so ?—and 
was every now and then bringing forward a spoonful 
of medicine to pour upon the parched lips of his son, 
in doing which he generally asked the unavailing 
question, “Alfred, my dear boy, do;ou not know 
your father ?” 

Just before the last fatal moment, the sun came 
round and shone into the apartment, and, in obe- 
dience to a motion from Mr Brims, I went to the win- 
dow to close a part of the shutter. How strange, I 
thought, to see this cheerful light gilding the objects 
of a death-chamber with as much brilliancy as if they 
belonged to some splendid and festive scene! Before 
I could accomplish what I was about, the increase of 
light seemed to break up for a moment the slumber 

the dying youth, and he cast a hesitating and lan- 
guid look towards the window. “Oh, leave the shut- 
ter as it is,” said the father eagerly, as if afraid to de- 
prive his child of any thing that could be supposed, 
even at this last darkening hour, to give him any 
pleasure. It was only for a moment, however, that 
the eye remained open to this new impression. It 
closed immediately; and, in a minute after, one con- 
vulsive movement in the youth, and a burst of over- 
porns ief from the father, informed me that death 

done his work. 


Other females from the neighbourhood now came 
crowding in, and were permitted by Brims to perform 
the last offices to his son. That night he was pressed 
by my father, in the most earnest and friendly man- 
ner, to take up his abode with us; but nothing 
could prevail upon him to quit his own desolate house, 
and we were accordingly obliged to leave him, th 
not till we had seen another room arranged properly 
for his reception, and provisions laid in for his use. 
Our attention, alas! was unn . Brims was 
found next morning stretched lifeless beside the body 
of his son—his own bed unpressed—his meat untast- 
ed. Upon the table which had been spread for him 
Jay a scrap of paper, on which were inscribed the 
words, “It is too late.” Nothing else was to be 
learned, except that a spirit, deserted by all the ob- 
jects of its affection, and oppressed with misfortunes 
too heavy to be endured, had sunk beneath its griefs, 
ter wor 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Tue Bean.—This immense animal differs in 
many particulars from the rest of its congeners. Cap- 
tain Lyon, when on the northern expedition, killed 
one which measured eight feet seven inches and a half 
in length, and was sixteen hundred pounds weight. 

This species inhabits the confines of the arctic circle, 
and has been found about the latitude of the 80th de- 
gree, and even as far northwards as navigators have 
yet penetrated into those inhospitable seas, which seem 
t» accord well with the sullen and ferocious nature 
of this terrible animal. In the words of the poet, 

——_—_____—— there the shapeless bear, 
With dangiing ice ali horrid, stalks forlorn: 
Slow peed, and sourer as the storms increase, 
He tnakes his bed beneath the inclement drift; 
And, with stern patience, seorning meek complaint, 

; Hardens his heart against assailing want.” 

This animal has never been found farther south 
than Newfoundland, and his chief residences are the 
shores of Hudson's Bay, Spitzbergen, and Green- 
land, on the one side of the arctic circle, and Nova 
Zembla on the «ther. Insulated instances have oc- 
curred of the polar bear having been carried on float- 
ing icebergs t» the coasts of Ieeland and Norway. 

The polar bear feeds entirely on animal matter, but 
his habits are not decidedly predatory, for he prefers 
dead animals wo thove in a living state, subsisting 
chiefly on the floating carcases of whales, after they 
have been stript of their blubber by those employed 
in the whale fisheries. He sometimes, however, preys 


upon seals, which he catches when they ascend to the 
surface to breathe. As this bear swims with much 
ease, he is very capable of capturing his prey, and not 
unfrequently takes fish when they enter gulfs or 
shoals. 

The polar bear is greatly attached to its offspring, 
and will die in their defence. This is finely illus- 
trated by an incident which was witnessed by Cap- 
tain Phipps, of the Carcass, when on his voyage of 
discovery to the north pole. While locked in the ice, 
it was intimated by the man at the mast-head that 
three bears were approaching ‘towards the vessel. 
They had been directed to the spot by the smell of 
some blubber of a walrus, which had been killed by 
the sailors a few days before, and which they had set 
fire to, and were burning it on the ice at the time 
they were advancing. When they reached the ves- 
sel, they turned out to be a female and two cubs, the 
latter of which were, however, nearly as large as their 
mother. «They appeared to be very hungry, for they 
ran towards the fire, and drew from the flames the 
parts of the walrus which were yet unconsumed, and 
devoured them with great voracity. The sailors threw 
from the side of the vessel large pieces of the flesh 
that were still left, which the dam carried away, and 
dividing them, laid them before the young ones, and 
only reserved a small portion for herself. When the 
old one was carrying away the last piece, the crew 
levelled their muskets at the cubs, and killed them 
both on the spot ; and also firing at the dam, wounded 
her, although not mortally. It would have drawn 
tears of pity from any one possessed of feeling, to have 
marked the affectionate concern evinced by the poor 
animal while her young were in the agonies of death. 
She was so severely wounded, that she could but crawl 
to the spot where her cubs lay, carrying with her the 
piece of flesh which she had last taken away, after 
having torn it asunder, as she had done with the 
others, and placed it before them. When she per- 
ceived that they refused to eat, she laid her paws first 
on the one, and then on the other, endeavouring to 
raise them up, while she at the same time uttered the 
most pitiable moans. When she found her efforts to 
raise them were unavailing, she retreated; and, hav- 
ing got to some distance, she looked back, and uttered 
deep moans; and seeing that had no effect in making 
them follow her, she returned, and smelling round 
them, began to lick the blood from their wounds. She 
retired a second time, and having with difficulty 
crawled a few paces off, again looked behind her, and 
stood for some time uttering heart-rending moans. 
But still finding that her cubs did not follow her, she 
returned to them again, and, with marks of the ut- 
most tenderness, went round each successively, paw- 
ing them. Finding at length that they were cold 
and lifeless, she raised her head towards the ship, 
growled a curse upon the destroyers of her offspring, 
which they returned with a volley of musket balls, 
when she fell prostrate between her cubs, and died in 
the act of licking their wounds. 

Brentz, in his voyage in search of the north-east 

to China, witnessed various striking instances 
of the ferocity of polar bears in Nova Zembla, where 
they attacked his seamen and actually carried them 
off in their mouths, with the greatest apparent ease, 
and devoured them in the presence of their compa- 
nions. 

About twenty-two years ago, the crew of one of the 
whale fishery boats fired at and wounded a polar bear, 
which was at some little distance from them. He set 
up a dreadful howl, and ran, with all his speed, along 
the ice towards the boat; and attempting to board it, 
placed one of his fore-paws on the gunwale, and would 
have speedily entered the boat, had not one of the 
sailors seized a hatchet and cut off his paw. But this 
severe injury did not damp his cou ; for he pur- 
sued the boat till it reached the vessel, from whence 
many shots were fired at him without inflicting a 
mortal wound. He reached the vessel, and contrived 
to ascend the deck, where he ranged about with the 
greatest ible fury, and spread such consternation 
among the crew, that they all fled into the shrouds 
for safety, where he next prepared to pursue them, 
but was luckily hit by a ball, which terminated his 
existence. 

The of a Greenland whaler wishing to pro- 
cure a bear without injuring the skin, endeavoured 
to entrap one by laying the noose of a rope in the 
know, and placing a piece of beef within it; and after- 
wards fire was put to it. A bear was soon attracted 
by the smell; he perceived the meat, and, approach- 
ing, seized it, and was sneaking off, but found his 
feet entangled by the noose; he, however, soon per- 
ceived his si » pushed it off with his paw, and 
deliberately retired and devoured the piece of meat 
at his leisure: after which he returned. The noose 
was again baited with another piece of meat; he 

walked quietly up to it, and pushing the noose aside, 
seized the meat, made good his retreat. The 
noose was a third time baited; but the seamen ob- 
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serving the caution of the bear, buried the rope be- 
neath the snow, to elude his observation, and laid the 
meat in a deep hole which they dug in the centre. 
The bear once more advanced, and the sailors here 
now conceived themselves certain of success. But 
the animal, more sagacious than they expected, after 
smelling about the place for some seconds, scraped the 
snow away with his paw, and pushing the rope aside, 
again seized the meat and made off in safety. 

The Racoon is a native of the warmer regions of 
South America, where they commit havoc among 
the a of sugar-canes, as they make descents 
in large 8. 

This animal is less than the badger, and somewhat 
resembles the fox in the form of its head : its ears are, 
however, much rounder, shorter, and less pointed ; 
its eyes are large, full, and surrounded by two broad 

of black ; its body is thick, short, and covered 
with long hair, which is grey underneath, and black 
atthe tips. The tail is long, bushy, and marked with 
alternate rings of black and white. 

In a state of domestication the racoon is very spor- 
tive and good-tempered, and of a disposition not less 
inquisitive than the monkey. It examines every ob- 
ject with its paws, which it uses in the manner of 
hands, to see every thing which is given to it. It is 
as sly and cunning as a fox, and, like it, is very de- 
structive of poultry. It is said to feed on insects, and 
opens oysters with astonishing dexterity: it separates 
the shells, and does not leave a single vestige of the 
animal within them. 

In Brickell’s aur’ of North Carolina, we find a 
record of the wonderful sagacity of this animal. He 
says it is fond of crabs, and when in search of them 

es its station by the side of a swamp, and hanging 
its tail over into the water, the crabs mistake it for 
food, and laying hold of it, the racoon soon perceives 
it pinching, cls up its tail with a sudden jerk, and 
crab on the soil, where it suddenly seizes it 
in its mouth and quickly devours it. He is careful, 
from experience, which way he seizes the crab, which 
he does transversely, to prevent the animal from in- 
flicting wounds on his face by his nippers. 

The Coat1 is another inhabitant of South America. 
It is an obstinate and capricious animal. Linneus 
had one which he found very troublesome; it killed 
the poultry, tore off their heads, and sucked their 
blood. It defended itself with great force, whenever 
any person attempted to lay hold of it contrary to its 
inclination ; and it stuck fast to the legs of those with 
whom it was familiar, when it wanted to ransack their 

ets, and carry off any thing it found in them. It 

an extreme aversion to hog’s bristles, and conse- 
quently the smallest brush made it desist. Its mode 
of life was very singular: it slept from midnight to 
noon, kept awake the rest of the day, and uniformly 
walked about from six in the evening till midnight, 
without the least regard to the sort of weather. This 
is probably the time assigned by nature for procuring 
its food, which consists chiefly of young birds, eggs, 
and small animals. 

The Bancer.—This animal is furnished by nature 
with powerful means of defence ; it is, however, never- 
theless, of a most harmless and inoffensive disposi- 
tion, and uses these means only when acting on the 
defensive, as it never attacks any other animal. Its 
food consists chiefly of roots, fruits, grass, insects, ana 
frogs. It seldom appears abroad during day, but con- 
fines itself to its burrow, which it digs to a consider- 
able depth under the ground, and for which purpose 
it is provided with strong nails. 

There is no animal over whom man exercises more 
savage tyranny than the badger, for whenever one of 
these poor animals falls into his hands, it is subjected 
to a life of the most iniquitous torment, being baited 
by bulldogs and terriers, day after day, until its mi- 
serable existence is terminated by being ma | torn 
to pieces. We can only wonder that there still exist 
men so totally devoid of reflection and humanity as 
to practise so cruel an amusement; and we are still 
more astonished that the laws should tolerate it in 
these enlightened days. Although the Almighty gave 
man dominion over the beasts of the field, it could 
never be expected he would exercise such unrelenting 
cruelty to one of the most harmless of creatures. 

The following instance of faithful attachment in the 
badger was related by a gentleman who resided at 
the Chateau de Vernours, in France :— 

Two persons on a journey, having occasion to pass 
through a hollow way, accompanied by a dog, he start- 
ed a badger, and pursued it till it took shelter in a 
burrow under a tree, and from which it was at length 
hunted and killed. As they were only a few miles 
from the village of Chapellatiere, they agreed to drag 
the badger thither, so no they might receive the re- 
ward offered by the commune for every one which was 
killed, and, besides, to sell its skin to the manufac- 
turer of badger-hair brushes. Having no ope, they 
twisted some twigs, and drew the animal along the 
road by turns. They had not panome far on their 
way when they heard the cry of an animal apparently 
in distress. They stopped to listen from whence it 

ed, when another badger approached them 
slowly. They at first threw stones at it, but this did 
not deter it from approaching its dead companion, 
which it no sooner reached than it began to lick, and 
made a mournful cry. The men observing this, de- 


sisted from offering it any farther offence, and can- 
tinued to draw the dead body along as before. The 
faithful animal continued to follow the dead one, and 
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lying down on it, took it gently by the ear, and in this 
manner was actually dragged into the village; and 
even amid the crowd of boys and dogs which were 
soon collected around, it could not be induced to quit 
its situation ; and, to their shame be it said, they had 
the inhumanity to kill this affectionate creature, and 
afterwards burn it, declaring that it could be no other 
than a witch. 

The badger is an inhabitant of Britain, and the 
whole European continent; and Dr Richardson has 
identified various new species in his account of ani- 
mals of the arctic regions. 

The Wotverens or GLuTTon.—This quadruped 
is a native of Europe, and inhabits the northern 
of the Continent, as well as the colder regions of Ame- 
rica. It resembles the wolf in size; the upper parts 
and the belly are of a reddish brown, and the sides 
are yellow and brown, with a band of the same co- 
lour crossing the back of the tail; the face is black, 
and the legs very strong and thick, short and black; 
the soles of the feet covered with hair. 

The wolverene is a slow-paced animal, but pos- 
sessed of a very great degree of sagacity, strength, 
and cunning. It burrows in the ground, and is said 
to be of a very fierce and savage disposition; but in 
this respect travellers and naturalists have wonder- 
fully overrated it. Buffon, who quotes Alaus Mag- 
nus, one of the earliest writers who notice this animal, 
and who collected the popular notices of its habits, 
says, “‘ The glutton, or wolverene, is the most noted 
of all the animals which inhabit the north of Sweden 
for its insatiable appetite, whence it has obtained the 
appellation of jerf, in the language of that country, 
of wilfras in German, and rosomaka in Scalvonian. 
It is wont, when it has found the carcase of some 
large beast, to eat until its belly is distended like a 
drum, when it rids itself of its load, by squeezing its 
body betwixt two trees growing close together, und, 
po A returning to its repast, soon requires to have 
recourse to the same means of relief.” Gmelin, how- 
ever, treats this trait of its character as a fiction, as 
he had frequent means of ascertaining its true history, 
while travelling through Siberia, from information 
which he received from hunters. Departing from all 
these fictions, we turn to the account of Dr Richard. 
son, whose authority is undoubted. 

“ The wolverene,” says he, “is a carnivorous ani- 
mal, which feeds chiefly upon the carcases of beasts 
that have been killed by accident. It has great 
strength, and annoys the natives by destroying their 
hoards of provisions, and demolishing their marten 
traps. It is so suspicious, that it will rarely enter a 
trap itself, but beginning behind, pulls it to pieces, 
scatters the logs of which it is built, and then carries 
off the bait. It feeds alsoon meadow mice, marmots, 
xud other redentia, and occasionally on disabled quad- 
rupeds of a larger size. I have seen one chasing an 
American hare, which was at the time harassed by 
a snowy owl. It resembles the bear in its gait, and 
is not fleet; but it is very industrious, and no doubt 
feeds well, as it is generally fat. It is much abroad 
in the winter, and the track of its journey in a single 
night may be often traced for many miles. From the 
shortness of its legs, it makes its way through the 
loose snow with difficulty ; but when it falls upon the 
beaten track of a marten-trapper, it will pursue it for 
a long way.” Mr Graham says, “ The wolverenes 
are extremely mischievous, and do more damage to 
the small fur trade than all the other rapacious ani- 
mals conjointly. They will follow the marten-hun- 
ter’s path round a line of traps extending forty, fifty, 
or sixty miles, and render the whole unserviceable, 
merely to come at the baits, which are generally the 
head of a partridge, or a bit of dried venison. The 
are not fond of the martens themselves, but never fail 
of tearing them to pieces, or of burying them in the 
snow by the side of the path, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the trap. Drifts of snow often cunceal the 
repositories thus made by the martens from the hun- 
ter, in which case they furnish a regale to the hungry 
fox, whose sagacious nostril guides him unerringly to 
the spot. Two or three foxes are often seen following 
the wolverene for this purpose.” 

Bingley mentions a surprising proof of the strength 
of this quadruped, which occurred at Churchill, on 
Hudson's Bay. One of these overset the greatest 
part of a pile of wood, which measured upwards of 
seventy yards round, and contained a whole winter's 
firing, to get at some provisions that had been hidden 

ere by some of the servants of the Hudson's Bay 

pany, when going to the factory w spend the 
holidays. This animal had for many weeks been 
lurking about the neighbourhood of their tent, and 
had committed numerous depredations on the game 
caught in their traps and snares, as well as eaten 
many of the foxes that were killed by guns for the 
purpose. The people thought they had adopted the 
most effectual method to secure their provisions, by 
tying them up in bundles, and placing them on the 
top of the wood pile. They could not suppose the 
wolverene would ever have found out where they 
were, and much less that he could get at them if he 
did discover them. ‘I’o their astonishment, however, 
when they returned they found the greater part of 
the pile deese down, notwithstanding some of the 
trees with which it was constructed were as much as 
two men could carry. ‘The wood was very much 
scattered about; and it was imagined, that, in the 
animal's attempting to carry off his booty, some of the 
small pareals of provisions had fullea down into the 


heart of the pile, and sooner than lose half his prize, 
he was at the trouble of doing this. The bags of 
flour, oatmeal, and peas, though of no use to him, he 
tore all to pieces, and scattered the contents about on 
the snow; but every bit of animal food, consisting of 
beef, pork, bacon, venison, salted geese, and part- 
ridges, in considerable quantities, he carried away. 


LITERARY HISTORY OF THE BIBLE 
NGLISH VERSIONS. 
Ir is probable that the inhabitants of Britain, who 
were first converted to Christianity by Saint Augus- 
tine, about the beginning of the seventh century, had 
some of the Scripture in their own language. About 
a. D. 709, Adelm translated the Psalms into English 
Saxon, and other parts of Scripture were translated 
by Eadfrid, a Saxon, about the sametime. Bede, the 
first ecclesiastical English historian, who was born at 
Jarrow, on the banks of the Tyne, in 673, commonly 
denominated the Venerable Bede, made a translation 
of the Gospels, if not the whole Bible, into his native 
tongue. The whole Bible was translated into the 
Anglo-Saxon by order of King Alfred ; and he him- 
self, about a.D. 890, undertook a version of the Psalms, 
but died before it was completed. The next complete 
translation of the whole Bible, including the Apocry- 
phal Books, was made by John Wickliffe into Eng- 
lish from the Latin, and appeared between 1360 and 
1380. This translation was written, but not printed ; 
and great objections were made to it by the clergy ; so 
that, in consequence of a decree of Arundel, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, many persons were committed 
to the flames for reading Wickliffe’s translation of the 
Old and New Testament. The only portion of Wick. 
liffe’s version of the Scriptures which has ever ap- 
peared in print is the New Testament, published in 
1731, by the Rev. John Lewis, minister of Margate, 
in Kent. This was reprinted several years ago, with 
a life of this earliest of English reformers, by the Rev. 
H. Baber, A. M., assistant librarian at the British 
Museum. For the gratification of our young readers, 
we shall transcribe the Lord’s Prayer in Wickliffe’s 
language, as a curious specimen of the orthography 
of the times in which this great reformer lived :— 
“Our Fadir that art in hevenys; halewid be thi 
name. Thi kyngdom come to, be thi wil done in 
erthe as in hevene. Give to us this day our breede 
ouir other substaunce. And forgiue to us our dettis 
as we forgiven to our dettouris. And lede us not into 
temptacioun, but delyvere us from yvel. Amen.” 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth, William Tyndale 
made one of the best English translations of the New 
Testament. It appeared in 1526, being the first that 
ever was printed in the English language. It was 
published at Hamburgh or Antwerp, and was dis- 

rsed at London and Oxford. Tonstal, Bishop of 
ane, and Sir Thomas More, bought up almost the 
whole impression, and burnt it at St Paul's Cross. 
The venders were condemned by the Star Chamber 
to ride with their faces to the horses’ tails, with pa- 
pers on their heads, and with the copies they had dis- 
persed tied about them, to the standard at Cheapside, 
where they were compelled to throw them in the fire. 
The price, however, enabled Tyndale to proceed, and, 
undismayed, he began to translate the Old Testament; 
for which he was at length seized in Flanders, and, 
having been strangled by the common hangman, his 
body was consumed to ashes. 

Previous to the Reformation, in the time of Henry 
the Eighth, people were so little acquainted with the 
Scriptures, and so ignorant even in to the 
languages in which they were originally written, that 
the strangest assertions were made. Upon the ap- 
pearance of the Scriptures in the Hebrew and Greek 
originals, some individuals exclaimed that “ there 
was now a new language discovered called Greek, 
of which people should beware, since it was that 
which produced all heresies; that in this language 
was come forth a book called the New Testament, 
which was now in every body's hands, and was full 
of briars and thorns. And there had also another 
language now started up, which they called HEBREW, 
and that they who learnt it were termed HEBREws !" 

When the Reformation in England first took place, 
efforts were made to promote the reading of the Scrip- 
tures g thec people. Among other de- 
vices for the purpose, the following curious one was 
adopted. Bonner, Bishop of London, caused six 
Bibles to be chained to certain convenient places in 
St Paul’s Church, for all that were so well inclined 
wo resort thither, together with a certain admonition 
to the readers, fastened upon the pillars to which the 
Bibles were chained, to this tenor :—‘* That whoso- 
ever came there to read should prepare himself to be 
edified, and made the better thereby; that be should 
bring with him discretion, honest intent, charity, 
reverence, and quiet behaviour; that there should no 
number meet together there as to make a multitude ; 
that no’such exposition be made thereupon but what 
is declared in the book itself; that it be not read with 
noise in time of divine service, or that any disputa- 
tion or contention be used about it; that in case they 
continued their former misbehaviour, and refuse to 


comply with these directions, the king would be forced, 
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inst his will, to remove the occasion, and take the 
"aes & Tyndale, John 
Soon after the d 
afterwards martyr, finished he correction of Tyn- 
dale’s translation of the Old Testament, and printed ir 
at Hamburg, under the name of Thomas Matthews. 
Archbishop Cranmer and Miles Coverdale further 
corrected it. Cranmer got it printed by public au- 
thority in England, and King Henry ordered a copy 
of it to be set up in every church, to be read by every 
one that pleased ; but, ¢ tpi of the Romish bishops, 
he soon after revoked this order, and prohibited the 
Bible. When Coverdale, Knox, Samson, Goodman, 
Gilby, Cole, and Whittingham, were exiles during 
the persecution in the reign of Mary, they framed an- 
other translation, with short notes, and got it printed 
at Geneva. It was much valued by the Puritans, 
and in about thirty years had as many editions. The 
bishops being displeased with it, made a new one of their 
own, which was read in the churches, while the Ge- 
neva translation was generally read in families. About 
1583, Laurence Thomson published an English version 
of the New Testament, from the Latin translation, and 
annotations of the learned Genevan divine, Theodore 
Beza. In the end of the sixteenth and beginning of 
the seventeenth century, the English Catholics at 
Rheims published a version of the whole Bible, crowded 
with barbarous terms, and accompanied with notes cal- 
culated to support the doctrines of their church. 

Of those who translated the Geneva Bible, as it is 
called, in the reign of Mary, besides Coverdale, we 
have their own and contemporary tr that they 
well understood the grace and propriety both of the 
Hebrew and Greek tongue. Amongst the good He- 
brew scholars of this period, also, must be reckoned 
Bishop Alley, afterwards one of the translators of the 
Bishops’ Bible, who was the author of a Hebrew 
grammar, and a person universally learned, especially 
in divinity and languages; as well as his fellow-la- 
bourer, Bishop Bentham, who, about the beginning 
of the reign of Edward the Sixth, is said to have ad- 
dicted his mind entirely to the study of theology and 
the learning of the Hebrew language. To these may 
be added Bishop Davies, another of the translators of 
the Bishops’ Bible, who, in the time of Mary, fled 
from this country, and, after his return in the follow. 
ing reign, served Wales, as well as England, with 
his assistance in translations of the Bible from the ori- 
ginal into the langu of both countries, 

The knowledge of Hebrew seems sometimes to have 
formed in those days a part even of female education 
for ladies of superior rank ; and, accordingly, Paschali, 
in his translation of the Psalms from the Hebrew into 
Italian verse, dedicated it to Queen Elizabeth, as one 
who was well acquainted with the eastern tongues. 

* Having entered upon the reign of Elizabeth, we 
soon behold,” says Todd, in his Memoirs of Bryan 
Walton. “‘ with grateful admiration, the goodly com. 
pany of those who made the present version of our 
Bible in the reign of her successor. Of these, several, 
if they have been equalled, have not yet been excelled 
by any of their countrymen in oriental learning. With 
men of similar studies the kingdom then abounded. 
Nor could it well be otherwise, attention having been 


d to the cultivation of such learning in public schools 
lociediocy Merchant-Tailors’ School), founded soon 
after the accession of Elizabeth, and the pursuit being 
greatly encouraged at both universities.” 
At the conference, which was held at Hampton 
Court, soon after the accession of James, for the set- 
tling of an ecclesiastical uniformity between the two 
countries of England and Scotland, the Puritans sug- 
gested unanswerable objections to the Bishops’ Bible ; 
and the king similarly objected tothe Genevan transla- 
tion. He therefore appointed fifty-four learned per- 
sons to trauslate the Scriptures anew into English, 
or, at least, compose a better translation, out of 
many. Seven of the fifty-four either died or declined 
the assigned task. F who remained, were 
ranged into six divisions, every individual of each 
division translating the portion assi to the divi. 
sion, all of which translations were collated her; 
and when each company had determined on con. 
struction of their part, it was proposed to the other 
divisions for general approbation. When they met 
te er, one read the new version, whilst all the rest 
held in their hands either copies of the original, or some 
valuable version: when they observed any objection- 
able passage, the reader paused till they considered 
aud agreed onit. They met at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Westminster, beginning the work in 1607, and after 
the expiration of three years it was finished, and 
published in 1611. This Bible, which is now in use, 
must be pronounced an excellent work, remarkable 
for the general fidelity of its construction, as well as 
for the simphcity of its language. Dr Adam Clarke 
remarks, that “ those who have compared most of the 
E translations with the original, have sot 
say, that the English translation of the 
Bible, made under the direction of King James the 
First, is the most accurate and faithful of the whole. 
Nor is this its only praise: the translators have seized 
the very spirit and sowd of the original, and have ex- 
this almost every where with pathos and ener. 

ay.” It is still of public authority in the British do. 
minions ; and, next to the Dutch, ts perhaps the best 
translation of the Bible extant. 

It has been asserted by Mr Bellamy and some 


others, that the authors of our au’ ised translativa 
confined 


themselves to the Septuagint and the Vulgate, 
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and did not translate from the Hebrew. This asser- 
tion, however, can be at once overthrown by bringing 
forward the authority of the fifty-four, or rather, as 
seven of them died before the translation was finished, 
of the forty-seven learned men, as may be seen by their 
no less modest than dignified preface, or address to 
the reader, inserted in the edition of the Bible, pub- 
lished in the year ae we this satisfactory 
among man rs :—If you ask what 
Jad before them, truly dt was the Hebrew te 
Old Testament—the Greek of the New.” 

Amongst these translators, two of the most noted 
for Hebrew erudition were Adrian Saravia and 
Dr Richard Clerke. Dr Saravia, well known as a 
Hebrew critic, “ was educated,” says Mr Todd in his 
of “in kinds of literature in 

you ys, especially in several maenegee- 
He was the master of the celebrated oriental scholar, 
Nicholas Fuller, who gratefully mentions him in the 
preface to his Miscellanea Theologica; and he was 
one of those who had successfully answered an objec- 
tion of the Puritans, which they revived in the Con- 
ference at Hampton Court, in regard to a verse in the 
old English version of the Psalms. Next to him in 
rank is Dr Richard Clerke, who thoroughly under- 
stood three , Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
Christ College, in bridge, of which he was a fel- 
low, ‘ had a testimony of his learning in his Hebrew 
lectures ; so had the university, in his disputations 
and sermons; so had the church, when his Majesty 
(apees the First) called many to the work of the 

translation of the English Bible; in which num- 
ber he was, like one of the chief of David’s worthies, 
not amongst the thirty, but amongst the first three.’ 
To him and to Dr Saravia, it appears that the por- 
tion assigned was from the Pentateuch to the Book 
of Chronicles.” 

One of the best Hebrew scholars of that time was 
the celebrated English divine and theological writer, 
Hugh Broughton, who corresponded with a learned 
Rabbi at Constantinople, and used great exertions for 
the conversion of the Jews there to Christianity. Mr 
Broughton was in continual and most bitter contro- 
versy with the bishops, and was not employed, as he 
thought he should have been, in the translation of the 
Bible. At the time when our present version was made, 
he communicated many interpretations to the transla- 
tors, which, as he afterwards complains, they “ thrust 
into the margent ;” and whoever compares the text of 
our version with the marginal readings, will be led to 
regret that our translators did not associate him with 
them; though, it must be confessed, he would not 
have proved a very ble fellow-labourer. 

It must be observed, that in rendering the original 
text into English, there are certain words necessarily 
supplied by the translators, in order to make out the 
meaning. These supplementary words are printed in 
our Bibles in ifalic letters, to show that they are not 
in the original. The greatest of these supplements 
occurs in the 23d verse of the second chapter of the 
First Epistle of John, where the translators have sup- 
plied no fewer than fen words, in order to make out 
what they thought to be the proper meaning. 

“From the mutability of language,” says Evans, 
“the variation of customs, and the progress of know- 
ledge, several passages in the Bible require to be 
newly translated, or to be materially corrected. Hence, 
in the present age, when Biblical literature has been 
assiduously cultivated, different of the sacred 
volume have been translated by able hands. The sub- 
stituting a new translation of the Bible in the room 
of the one now in common use, has been much debated. 
Dr Knox, in his ingenious essays, together with others, 
argues against it; whilst Dr Roseman, the late Lord 
Primate of Ireland, the late Dr Geddes, of the Ca- 
tholic persuasion, and the late Rev. Gilbert Wake- 
field, contended strenuously for it. Bishop Lowth 
and Professor Marsh have pointedly shown the ne- 
cessity of bringing the text of the Scriptures, by the 
aid of umn manuscripts and versions, a8 near as 
may be to fection.” * 

insworth, Doddridge, Macknight, Lowth, Blay- 
ney, and others, have published new translations of 
parts of the sacred books in English; and there is no 
doubt that many improvements might be made upon 
the present authorised version, particularly in the Old 
Testament. Dr Alexander Geddes, above mentioned, 
at his decease had proceeded as far as the Psalms in 
the translation of Old Testament; but many of 
his variations from the common version are extremely 
judici Archbishop Newcome and Mr Wake- 
field published entire translations of the New Testa- 
ment ; and an improved version of the New Testament, 
founded on Newcome, has been published by the Uni- 
tarians, accompanied with notes and an excellent in- 
troduction. 

With the professed object of defeating the attacks 
on Christianity, a new translation of the Bible was 
given to the world, some years ago, by Mr J. Bellamy, 
of Gray’s Inn Lane, London. This version is in many 
places su ony literal in its translation as to be unin- 

igible, , therefore, unfit for any good purpose. 
The writer's forced and erroneous interpretations, as 
well as his unjustifiable attacks upon other versions 
and translators, were’so far from tending to the ac- 
complishment of his professed object, that they seemed 
rather calculated to produce the opposite effect ; and, 
cousequently, his new translation, which made some 
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noise in its day, was soon judiciously consigned to ob- 
livion. And, upon the whole, it may be observed, 
that, although it is generally acknowledged, that, after 
the lapse of two hundred and twenty years, the improve- 
ments in critical learning, and the discoveries in the 
pursuits of knowledge, together with hundreds of ma- 
nuscripts that have since emerged into the light, call 
for a revision of the present authorised version; yet 
such an attempt should not be rashly entered upon, 
and it should not take place until the necessity of it 
becomes much more apparent to common apprehen- 
sions than it is at present. 


TRIP TO MARGATE. 

Tue people of London and Westminster, in conse- 
quence of close application to business during great 
part of the year, require some recreation, by which the 
jaded mind may recover its elasticity. When the town 
gets thin of company, and their concerns may be con- 
fided to deputies, the Londoners believe nothing can 
be more refreshing than a trip to Margate, nothing 
more delightful than the entertainments there pro- 
vided ; and, accordingly, preparations are made for the 
excursion. What an agitation among the ladies! 
What a bustle among the gentlemen on the morning 
of departure! Steam-boats elegantly fitted up, and 
excellent in their accommodations, await the company 
at London Bridge, and at St Katherine’s Dock. Down 
come coaches full of persons—porters laden with 
trunks, portmanteaus, boxes, bags, and all the visiting 
paraphernalia. Then come the joyous and solemn, 
the boisterous and the meek, young and old, with all 
the graduated appearances between sickness and 
health, from the sallow-faced youth who has just 
quitted the high stool in the back counting-house 
lighted by a gas lamp, to the smiling rosy-cheeked 
girl fresh from Hampstead Hill, and full of vivacity. 
All are handed along a temporary bridge, and over 
other vessels, to the Margate steam-boat, by the ci- 
vilest seamen that ever trod a deck. Here is a man, 
with the daily papers, bustling g the passengers 
for purchasers ; the men stowing away the luggage ; 
and others getting the tackle ready to cast off. It is 
nine o’clock, and the bell is ringing to announce the 
departure of the vessel. There are a few more to 
come on board. What anxiety! What unnecessary 
exertion! What fear lest the boat should start with- 
out them! She swings out; there are more passen- 
gers expressing desire to come on board; a plank is 
laid, and they step safely on deck ; the paddles move, 
the hawsers are let go, and off she swings. 

The captain now takes his station on the paddle- 
box, directs the helmsman and the engineer through 
the Pool, or that part of the Thames most crowded 
with colliers. At some periods of the tide, this scene 
is deeply interesting—the forest of masts, small craft 
on their way deeply laden, others alongside ships re- 
ceiving cargoes, ships of all descriptions, their topsails 
loosened, and colours flying, making their passage 
through the narrow channel to which the thick clus- 
ters of ships have contracted the river; the moving 
objects, the warehouses, the docks, the steeples of 
churches, and vessels decorated with the flags of their 
respective countries, form an assemblage surprising as 
magnificent. ‘Those accustomed to the trip enjoy the 
astonishment betrayed by a novice. Every moment 
offers fresh scenery, and objects deserving to be seen. 
He stares and wonders, as if inquiring, can what he 
sees be real? The eyes of Argus would not suffice to 
take a glance at half that he would see, as he glides 
along. Among the curious objects near Rotherhithe 
church, is a raft with a shed erected on it, as a caution 
for ships not to anchor near. It is the spot beneath 
which has advanced the intended tunnel to connect 
the counties of Kent and Essex. Just beyond on the 
right is Deptford, remarkable for its extensive dock- 
yards. It was here Peter the Great of Russia worked 
asa shipwright, and displayed a truly noble desire to 
obtain useful knowledge. Farther on is the celebrated 
and magnificent Greenwich Hospital, once the resi- 
dence of kings, now the retreat of seamen who have 
been wounded in the service of their country. This 
superb edifice extends its terrace 875 feet along the 
banks of the Thames. No one who contributes his 
mite can pass this building without feeling a national 
pride; indeed, there is a general expression of satis- 
faction on board. The band, as the steam-boat glides 
past, strikes up the air “ Rule Britannia,” and officers 
of the navy and others touch their hats in unaffected 
respect. A little farther, winding round the Isle of 
Dogs, on the opposite shore, is Blackwall, where is 
the chief entrance to the West India Docks, and just 
beyond are the East India Docks. 


The river here becomes clearer of impediments, and 
steam-boats put on their force equal to fourteen or 
sixteen miles an hour. On the right, Woolwich and 
its arsenal, its dock-yards and lofty buildings, under 
which ships of the line are constructed—anchors, 
cannon, pyramids of balls, and other marine stores, 
are crowded along the shore. There are the hulks, 
or old ships of war, converted into prisons for convicts, 
who, during the term of their punishment, clear the 
river of sand-banks, and raise ballast ; many parties 
may be seen at their laborious employ. Views into 
the county of Kent now open, and many villas, de- 


lightfully placed on rising grounds, now meet the eye, 
surrounded by wooded hills and cultivated vales. On 
the left, the shores of Essex present a series of low 
pasture grounds and herds of cattle, with here and 
there a glance at a distant cultivated upland. The 
wonder-exciting objects being behind, and elbow-room 
obtained, many having gone below to breakfast, the 
politician cons over the morning paper. Old codgers 
remark on the state of the funds and the leading 
features of commercial policy, while the younger per- 
sons contemplate the enjoyments which Margate has 
in store, giving occasional glances at the picturesque 
scenery on the Kentish coast—the lawn and foliage 
surrounding Belvidere House; the ivy-covered tower 
of Erith Church, near which is the spot where the 
dispute between King John and his barons was ap- 
pointed to be settled, afterwards concluded at Runny- 
mede. On the opposite side is the village of Purfleet, 
near which is a depét for gunpowder ; it covers a great 
extent in many detached buildings. The cliffs at this 
spot are strikingly picturesque and beautiful, present- 
ing the most irregular surfaces of chalk in various 
elevations, and in a summer’s sun a great variety of 
hues. This part of the Thames is called Long Reach. 
Here large ships may anchor in six or seven fathoms 
water. The village of Greenhithe is seen on the right ; 
it was once of ecclesiastical importance. Near it is 
a beautiful villa called Ingress, with its lawns and 
stately trees approaching to the water's edge ; it for- 
merly belonged to the nuns of Dartford. A little 
farther is the village of Northfleet, with its numerous 
limekilns. Just beyond this, on the opposite or Essex 
shore, is the spot where Queen Elizabeth encamped 
her forces during the threatened invasion by the Spa- 
nish Armada, with its consecrated banner, in 1588; 
the defeat of which occasioned the printing of the 
first newspaper in Britain; it was called “ The Eng- 
lish Mercury,” dated July 23, 1588; a copy is pre- 
served in the British Museum. In 1293, the charge 
by passage-boat from this place to London was one 
halfpenny each person. It is now, by steam-boat, 
two shillings; by sailing-boats, one shilling. 

Here the scenery on either side is as remarkable for 
ancient circumstances as for modern improvements— 
Tilbury Fort on the left, and the town of Gravesend 
on the right. This is the entrance to the port of Lon- 
don. Although thirty miles distant, here all the ar- 
rivals and departures of shipping are noticed. To 
this there are many steam-boats and sailing vessels 
daily. Gravesend is an admired spot during the sum- 
mer months. It has its bathing establishments, and 
all the amusements of a watering-place on a diminu- 
tive scale. Tilbury Fort presents a formidable range 
of 106 pieces of cannon commanding the Thames, 
which is here a mile in width. The fort was built by 
Henry the Eighth, in consequence of the Dutch fleet 
having sailed up the Medway, and burnt several ships 
at Chatham. It is near Gravesend that the Emperor 
Claudius is supposed to have crossed the Thames when 
pursuing the Britons; and a little north of Tilbur 
Fort, four Roman pro-consular ways crossed eac 
other. In 630, it was the see of Bishop Ceadda or St 
Chad, who converted the East Saxons. It is now a 
deserted spot. Further on is Canvey Island, contain- 
ing nearly three thousand acres of marshy land ; its 
shores are covered for a considerable distance with 
empty cockle-shells, and have been so from time im- 
memorial. Near this point is the lite town of Leigh. 
near which is an erection called the Crow Stone; it 
marks the eastern termination of the conservatorial 
jurisdiction of the city of London, the western being 
at Stains, in Middlesex, an extent of about sixty miles. 

The Thames widens here considerably, and appear - 
ances of getting out to sea appal the fresh-water gen- 
try. The ailing and the robust look about with an 
increasing desire to learn some particulars concerning 
the weather. Although contrary to directions, they 
will inquire of the steersman. He tells them the 
wind is freshening; that it is squally, and likely to 
come on to blow, at which faces lengthen consider- 
ably. Hereabout the captain collects the passage- 
money; he is attended by a seaman with a box for 
the voluntary contributions of the company. It is 
usual to drop sixpence in acknowledgment of the great 
attention of the crew. The band also pay their re- 
spects to the passengers, and are satisfied with a tritie. 
Many persons retreat to the cabin and amuse them- 
selves with chess or draughts. Several of the fair 
sex who will keep the deck, begin to feel uneasy, and 
look as if they were becoming more fair. Sips of 
weak brandy and water are recommended, without 
any good result. They are advised not to look on the 


rolling foam; to keep near the middle of the boat, a6 
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1st 


the action there is felt less. Oh! it is all in vain; it 
is disagreeable any where. What shall they do? it 
is so strange that others should feel no such symp- 
toms. Indeed, they are very poorly. tee 
—are pitied; but getting shockingly they are 
carried below to the ladies’ cabin. 

God bless me, some of the old gentlemen will say, 
what an uncertain climate ours is! The morning was 
most beautiful, and see how the noon has turned out. 
I see we shall have a rough passage. Well, we must 
make the best of it. I never like to see the gulls thus 
making up the river; ’tis a sign of blowing weather. 
The younger and the timid gentlemen whisper to each 
other. They inquire of the seamen, whoare busy stow- 
ing all tight, if the wind is likely to blow very hard. 


They are told, likely it will be freshish about the 
Nore, for they will have a head-sea. Can’t set any 


canvass to keep her steady. Is there any danger ? 
they inquire; and, without waiting for an answer, 
anticipate a storm, perhaps a wreck, and silently wish 
themselves on shore: yet, with a screwed-up mouth 
and melancholy visage, they endeavour to put the best 
face possible on the affair. The steam-boat begins to 
feel an increasing resistance, and plunges over or 
through the waves, which dash up the bows, and scat- 
ter the spray into the steersman’s face. The gents 
cannot stand this; they go, or are assisted down the 
companion. Those who are tough, keep the deck in 
their rough-weather cloaks, giving an occasional gaze 
to windward. Among these are some, whose desire 
to be thought knowing has hoodwinked their judg- 
ment. There—It is gone! exclaims one of these 
gentry. What a does he exhibit! It may be 
depicted thus: Make a circle; put a dot in the centre 
for the nose, put two dots above for the eyes, and a 
large blot before for the mouth, and it will give the 
expression of a Cockney who has lost his hat at sea. 
Yonder it dances in the wake of the steam-boat. He 
ties a silk handkerchief round his head, and crawls 
below to brood over his misfortune. Those who keep 
the deck converse on the various objects as they pass 
—of the increasing attractions of Southend, a beauti- 
ful watering-place on the Essex coast—of the Isle of 
Grain, on the coast of Kent—of the Nore, or estuary 
of the Thames and Medway, on which spot a vessel 
is constantly moored, hoisting nightly a powerful light 
for the guidance of mariners. ‘The current is said to 
run stronger here than at any other place on the coast. 
Off the mouth of the Medway, ships of war are often 
riding at anchor, and in fine weather the steam-boats 
from the Continent along the Kentish coast, steam- 
boats and colliers from the northward, with all sail 
set, pleasure-boats, fishing-boats, and barges, with 
their tan-coloured sails, present to the voyager the 
most delightful marine scenery imaginable. Sheer- 
ness may be seen up the Medway, and the impreg- 
nable lines at Chatham. The Isle of Sheppy next ap- 
pears, on which the sea has at times made sad havoc, 
carrying away acres of soil, with dwellings upon them. 
Here, a few years since, a vessel of large dimensions 
was found imbedded in the sand. From its antique 
construction and agreement with historical account, it 
was one of those in which the Danes visited our shores. 
On rounding the Isle of Sheppy, Whitstable appears on 
the adjacent coast; pyritie is picked up, from which 
copperas is manufactured. There is also at this place a 
fishery for oysters, of good quality, and in request at 
the London markets. Onwards is Herne Bay, where 
is a watering-place with a newly-constructed pier. 
This spot is rising in public estimation, from the good 
accommodation afforded to its visitors. Farther on 
may be seen the Reculvers, two steeples used as a sea- 
mark. Off this place are several dangerous sand- 
banks, called the Flats, but not in any way connected 
with those who pass near them on the trip to Margate. 
Reculvers was the Regulbium of the Romans and the 
Raculf of the Saxons. The original spires were erected 
by an abbess of Faversham in the dark ages. 

The coast of Kent exhibits many highlands, on 
which the Britons lighted fires to give notice of the 
coming of the predatory Danes. It is supposed Re- 
culvers occupies the site of a Roman fort, as coins of 
Cesar, Honorius, and Tiberius, have been found there. 
The Romans gave to this province, which included 
the Isle of Thanet, the name of Cantium, and its 
people were called Cantii. Reculvers afterwards be- 
came a palace in which the Saxon monarchs resided. 
Ethelbert kept his court here after his conversion to 
Christianity by St Augustine. The heroism of the 
people, in past times, is yet held in remembrance by 
the inhabitants of this part of the coast. They are 
“men of Kent,” to distinguish them from the inhabi- 
tants of the inland parts of the county, who are 
“Kentish men.” The Cockney’s heart cheers up on 
learning he is off the Reculvers, as the high buildings 
of Margate may be seen. He has taken his early 
dinner, or his lunch, if he could eat; he certainly 

as had some brandy and water, and can venture to 
take a peep. Ay! there is Birchington, only four 
miles more. The shirt-collar is pulled up, the wrist- 
bands are pulled down, the fingers passed through the 
cultivated tufts, the hat is cocked a little on one side, 
and he is prepared to enact his part. ‘The ladies, 
who have been long invisible, now begin to peep out 
like stars in a summer evening, one after another, till 
the deck presents a galaxy of brightness. All pre- 
pare to deliver the payment check, and look after 


their lug . Some are particularly anxious that a 
certain bandbox should not be crushed. 
It is low water. “Ease her, stop her,” are the 


cries. The steam-boat is at the jetty, on which, dur- 
ing the periods of embarking and disembarking, no 
persons are allowed to come except the porters. They 
are ticketed, and so attentive to the orders given 
them, that an act of dishonesty or of neglect is un- 
known. Although no one may appear on the jetty 
from the passengers to between 
assembled thousands of quizzers on either side. If 
the miserable passer can look up and discover a friend 
among the crowd, they nod or shake hands. “Ha! 
how do? What a rough passage you have had! We 
have been looking out for 47 “How well you look !” 
winking at a companion; “ are you are quite a 
sailor.” This, aoe more, will be let off at a being 
whose appearance is that of a corpse. Still, a good 
face is put on all that occurs, and the air of one wholly 
unaffected by sea-sickness is assumed, while the mind 
and the stomach are in a state of the utmost confu- 
sion. Yet all is, or soon will be right. The smile 
and gaiety of heart will be resumed, and to-morrow 
be ready to play off the same badinage on their friends 
who may come by the next day’s steam-boat. 

It is but justice to state, that the accommodations 
on board these steam-boats are good, the attention to 
passengers every thing that could be wished, and the 
charges are moderate. In fine weather, the passage 
from London to Margate has been made in five hours 
and a quarter. 


SCOTTISH WATERING PLACES. 
INNERLEITHEN. 
INNERLEITHEN has for some years been one of the 
best-frequented watering places in the southern part 
of Scotland, and, though still a small village, is rising 
in population. It is pleasantly situated in the vale of 
Tweed, in Peeblesshire, at the distance of twenty- 
eight miles south from Edinburgh, and six east from 
Peebles, by which the road from Edinburgh proceeds. 
It stands on a flat piece of ground within a quarter of 
a mile of the left bank of the Tweed, environed on the 
east and west by high and partly wooded hills. The 
Leithen water proceeding out of the vale on the 
north, passes through the village to the Tweed, and is 
crossed by a stone bridge carrying along the road from 
Peebles to Selkirk. By far the greater part of the 
houses stand on the right bank of the Leithen, on the 
property of the Earl of Traquair, who has fened the 
ground on advantageous terms. The lands east from 
the Leithen form part of the estate of Pirn. For 
many ages the village, or rather hamlet, of Inner- 
leithen, was among the smallest and most primitive 
of this pastoral and thinly peopled district, consist. 
ing of little else than a few thatched houses near the 
Leithen, and a mill, with the church of the parish, 
situated a short way up the vale. Placed in a se- 
cluded part of Scotland, and out of the way of general 
traffic, it seemed to have every chance of remaining 
for a long time in obscurity. While in this condition, 
during the last century it was pitched upon as being 
well suited for being a seat of woollen manufactures, 
chiefly in consideration of its site in the midst of an 
extensive pastoral county, and upon the brink of a 
rapid running brook, which offered a powerful fall of 
water. That which may have been observed by dif- 
ferent individuals was seen with greater clearness b 
a native of the district, who had risen to great wealth 
by a course of successful industry in London. This 
patriotic person wasa Mr Alexander Brodie, who was 
by profession a blacksmith, and had originally gone 
to the British metropolis in search of employment, 
having at the time only a few shillings in his pocket. 
In the course of a number of years, by great skill in 
his business, this person realized a very large fortune. 
Many years before his death, about the year 1790, he 
bethought himself of raising the consequence of Inner- 
leithen, by the establishment of a woollen factory, 
which was forthwith erected at aconsiderable expense, 
L.3000 being expended on the works and machinery. 
This manufactory, which is a house of five storeys, 
attracted a number of settlers to the village, and scat- 
tered a good deal of money in the vicinity, but till this 
day its success has been very limited, and various 
lessees have lost capital by carrying iton. The cloth 
roduced is mostly blue, and of a homely quality. 

While the village acquired a more comfortable as- 
pect under the influence of its cloth factory, it gra- 
dually became known for the possession of a salubrious 
mineral spring, held to be of great virtue in scorbutic 
and other affections. We understand that it was not 
till about the beginning of the present century that 
this spring attracted particular notice. After it did 
acquire its character as a spa, it continued to be only 
admi:zistered from a simple pump to those country 
people who trusted in its healing properties. Little 
more than ten years ago, if not less, “‘ Innerleithen 
well,” in a strangely sudden and unaccountable man- 
ner, acquired a very high degree of reputation among 
real or imaginary valetudinarians, all over the south 
of Scotland, and especially in Edinburgh. The old 
ow pump was disused, and an elegant structure 

ing reared over the spring, by the late Earl of Tra- 


quair, the place was made to vie with some of the 


long established watering places in England. Its cele- 
brity was farther enhanced in 1824, by the publica- 
tion of the novel, by the Author of Waverley, entitled 


St Ronan’s Well, of which place it was fondly ima- 
gined to be the prototype. This part of the vale of 
‘weed being simultaneously or previously opened up 
by the running of stage-coaches from Edinburgh to 
Peebles, and of conveyances from thence to Inneriei- 
then, there was now no hinderance to visitors, and 


the consequence has been, that every year since, the 
number of lodgers in the summer and autumn months 
has been on increase. Much of this popularity 


has been owing tothe proximity of the village to Edin. 
and the ene with which oan bo 
in which peculiarities it is superior to Pitcaithley, 
Moffat, Dumblane, and other watering places. There 
are also various advantages connected with its locality 
which will not be overlooked. It is a fit place of tem- 

residence for those fond of angling, as, besides 


the Tweed and the Leithen, it is near the Quair, and 
at no distance from St Mary’s Loch, in Yarrow, 
as well as other trouting waters. The climate is 


allowed to be dry and healthy, and the country is 
here so primitive, that there is no disagreeable inter- 
in making extensive promenades. 

‘0 accommodate the numerous transient residents, 
a number of substantial houses have been built, form- 
ing a neat small street along the public road, with a 
variety of houses behind, which are let as private fur- 
nished lodgings. The village has now two public 
inns, one of which is provided with a ball-room or 
large dining apartment, some good shops, and a circn- 
lating library. Newspapers are taken in at the 
pump-room. At one of the shops, fishing-tackle is 
sold and lent to anglers on moderate terms. Duri 
the season, the enjoyments of the visitor are prom 
by concerts, balls, public readings, parties to St Mary’s 
Loch, shooting parties to Elibank and Horsburgh 
Wood, as well as by the exhibitions of a party of 
strolling players, &c. The trustees of the roads in 
this quarter of Tweeddale have been very assiduous 
in improving the thoroughfares near Innerleithen. 
A new road has been formed towards the head of the 
vale of Heriot, by which, as soon as the Mid-Lothian 
part is finished, a ready communication will be had 
with Mid and East Lothian, and the districts pro- 
ducing coal and lime. Fully as beneficial and a much 
more beautiful improvement has been instituted in 
the erection of a handsome wooden bridge across the 
Tweed to Traquair, by which strangers have now 
an opportunity of visiting the classic shades of the 
“bush aboon Traquair,” and the scenery on the 
right bank of the Tweed. The bridge is erected on 
strong piers in the water, and permits the passage of 
horses and carriages, a convenience of great moment 
as regards intercourse by carts to the head of the Yar. 
row, the fords being impassable for days at a 
time. 


The visitors who take an interest in the prosperity 
of the village, along with the regular inbahivents, 
have recently instituted an association, styled the St 
Ronan’s Border Club, which is composed of a great 
number of gentlemen connected with all parts of the 
country, under whose auspices is held an annual fes- 
tival, for the exhibition of Olympic games or gymnas- 
tic exercises. Under the patronage of this body, there 
is also a competition in trvut-fishing for one day in 
the year; the person who catches, by the rod, the 
greatest aggregate weight of fish, being rewarded with 
a medal. The day of competition is usually the Edin- 
burgh fast-day in May. The competitors in and pa- 
trons of these pastimes always dine together, and close 
the day in convivialities, which are frequently eali- 
vened by the presence of men eminent in different 
walks of literature. 

The parochial district of Innerleithen is chiefly the 
basin of the Leithen Water and the small burns poured 
into it. This mountain-stream originates in the 
north-western corner of the parish, and, after a course 
of about twelve miles, falls into the Tweed nearly op- 
posite Traquair house, the seat of the Earl of Tra. 
quair. The word Leithen is significant of a water 
which overfiows its banks. Improvements on a great 
scale have been made in the district ex to the 
Tweed, especially on the estate of Glenormiston, 
which now shows some fine plantations. Westward 
from thence, near the road to Peebles, and on arising 
ground overhanging the Tweed, stands a 
Castle, now entirely in ruins. It was anciently 
seat of the Horsburghs, and was used as one of the nu- 
merous peel-houses on the Tweed. From ita pleasing 
view is obtained of the town of Peebles further up the 
Tweed, and Nidpath Castle beyond. It is mentioned 
that a natural son of Malcolm the Fourth was drowned 
in a pool near the foot of the Leithen, and that the 
first night after his decease his body was deposited in 
the parish church. Hence King Malcolm, in grant- 
ing the church to the monksof Kelso, “ in gua,” says 
he, “‘ prima nocte, corpus filii mei post obitum swum 
quievit,” ordained that it should have the power of 

iving a sanctuary to those fleeing from justice, 
* quantum habet Wedale® aut Tyningham.” In 1232, 
the church was confirmed to the monks, by their dio- 
cesan, William, the bishop of Glasgow. While the 
church, with its vicarage and rectorial property, con- 
tinued with these churchmen the village of Inner. 
leithen, with the cireumjacent district, continued a 
part of the royal demesne, during the reign of Alex- 
ander the Second. 

The small hamlet and mill of Traquair stand op- 


* Wedale is the ancient name of the vale of Gala; the churce) 
above to wus at Stow. 
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ite Innerleithen, at the opening of the vale of the 
t, upon the plain of the Tweed. At a short dis- 

tance south-west from thence, at the base of a hill, with 
&n eastern exposure, is seen all that remains of the 
famed “ Bush aboon Traquair,” consisting of a few 
meagre birch trees, the melancholy remnant of a con- 
siderable thicket, once the seat of pastoral love, and 
as such consecrated in the strains of one of our best 
national melodies. It is likely that in a short time 
even these memorials will be entirely gone. At the 
head of a lawn fronting the Tweed, and surrounded 
by some trees and ornamented grounds, stands the 
ancient house of Traquair, the seat of the earls of that 
title. It consists of a tower of remote antiquity, to 
which considerable additions were made in 
of Charles the First, by John Earl of Traquair, Lord 
High Treasurer of Scotland under that monarch. 
The interior is partly in an old fashioned, and ed 
in a refined modern taste, with a small chapel (the fa- 
mily being Roman Catholic), in the upper flat. At 
the back, or south front, there is an old avenue lead- 
ing to the house, een | at its outer extremity a 
gateway ornamented with figures in stone of the bear, 
the cognisance of the family. The first of the house 
of Traquair was James Stewart, the illegitimate son 
of James Earl of Buchan, who obtained a legitima- 
tion under the great seal, and, in 1491, a t of the 
lands of Traquair from his father. The fifth in the 
line of descent from this James was Sir John Stewart, 
the above renovator of Traquair house, who was made 
treasurer by Charles the First, and raised to the peer- 
“ee by the title of Lord Traquair in 1628. In the 
1631, his lordship was elevated to the title of Earl of 
Traquair, Lord Linton and Caberstoun. This noble- 
man, who was a distinguished statesman in his time, 
died in extreme poverty in 1659, having suffered 
fats by his adherence to the cause of fallen 

kily his lordship was not attainted, and he be- 
queathed the earldom and estates to his descendants, 
who still enjoy them. 


ORIGINAL OF MEG DODS. 


The above account of Innerleithen is chiefly the 
same as that given by the editors of this journal in 
their joint work, the Gazetteer of Scotland. It may 
be proper to take this as of adding some in- 
formation respecting the original of Meg hods—the 
leading ue character in the novel of St Ronan’s 
Well—who will naturally be inquired after, both in 
a visit to Innerleithen and in reading an account of 
i. Meg Dods was unquestionably a somewhat ex- 
aggerated delineation of Miss Ritchie, who for many 
years kept the head inn at Peebles, in which, like Mrs 
Margaret, she had succeeded her father. The inn was 
an old building, situated in the Northgate of that 
town, and entered through an old-fashioned court- 

, like some of the auberges of the Continent. It 
originally been the town-house of the family of 
Williamson of Cardrona—the last of whom, by the 
way, was one of the best specimens in his day of the 
old kind of Scotch lairds, and furnished Mr Hogg, of 
Erick, with the notion of his droll song, the Drunken 
Laird o’ Lamington. The characteristic features of 
Miss Ritchie were so nearly the same as those de- 
seribed in Meg Dods, that it is not easy, without a 
repetition of these, to say any thing respecting her. 
She was more of a gentlewoman than Meg, being 
very well-connected, considering her position in life. 
Her abilities were also of no mean order. The great 
leading point of resemblance between the fiction and 
the reality was that tone of independence, approach- 
ing even to rudeness, which is ascribed to Meg even 
in her days of greatest adversity. Miss Ritchie, 
invariably civil when treated with due re- 
spect, had that oul-spoken way with her, that she 
could never conceal her real sentiments when either 
provoked, or, as she thought, injured. She was not 
ut all the sort of person to resent an insult only by an 
overcharge, and patiently put the broken leg of a 
waiter into the bill. She rather appeared as the 
obliging than as the obliged party in all her transac- 
tions, and if any indulgence or comfort was expected 
in her house, it was necessary, in the first place, to 
use all soothing terms of speech. No doubt, much of 
this arose from natural character; yet it was also fos- 
tered, in a great measure, by the circumstances in which 
she was placed. Previous to 1008, when a good hotel, of 
the modern faskion, was erected in Peebles by the gen- 
tlemen of the county, she reigned without a rival ; and 
as there was no le house within perhaps twenty 
miles of her in all directions, it is easy to conceive that 
travellers must have felt some little deference to their 
hostess to be quite indispensable. When the hotel 
was set up, she growled like a lioness deprived of her 
wheips. Yet she would not give in. She was too old 
to learn new tricks of civility, and too independent in 
her circumstances to require to put them in practice. 
Accordingly, when any one came to her house who, 
she learned, was in the habit of going to the hotel, 
she never hesitated to break out upon him in a tide 
of indignation and sarcasm, which was not always 
very easily borne. Sometimes she would absolutely 
refuse, at first, to send to such individuals the liquors 
or refreshments which were wanted. In short, the 
setting up of the hotel was, to her, exactly what the 
erection of the new well and its inn was to the acrid 


mistress of the Cleikurn. 

One instance of the manner of mine hostess of the 
Northgate may be In the year 1810, a 
éetachment of Yrench cunse 


en ead on parole; and a party of about twenty 
immediately on their arrival, to take dinner at 
Miss Ritchie's. ey were speedily set down to a 
large ration of ordinary barley-brosh; which, on 
tasting, they declared to be “‘ bon bon.” Miss Ritchie, 
overhearing this expression, immediately burst out 
with—“ Banes! d’ye say there’s banes in my kail ? 
Get out o’ my house, ye hallanshaker-looking scoon- 
drels! Gae wa back wi’ ye to Pennycuick, and see 
what yeu get there. They’re ower gude for you, or 
ony like you. Banes in my kail! My certy!” And 
it was not without some difficulty that the hostess and 
her guests were brought to a right understanding, and 
the unfortunate gen permitted to p with 
their dinner. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
ALEXANDER RITCHIE, 
Sculptor. 


tified with so amiable a picture of talent exerted under disadvan- 
ot and finally triumphing over its principal 
ALEXANDER RitcuieE was born at Musselburgh, 15th 
April 1804, and he received his education at the gram- 

mar school there, which has always been an academ 
of by no means limited reputation. He had for his 
school-fellows many who distinguished themselves in 
the different walks of life they afterwards pursued. 
Amongst those we may mention the names of Lieut. 
Drummond, now private secretary to Lord Althorp; 
David Mylne, M.A. and F.R.S.E., author of the Es- 
say on Comets, which gained Dr Fellowes’s prize in 
the University of Edinburgh; David M. Moir, au- 
thor of Mansie Waugh, and of many admired poems; 
Henry Carmichael, A.M., who gained the principal 
— in the University of St Andrews for the year 
816. While at school, Mr Ritchie made little pro- 
gress in languages, his taste, as afterwards evinced, 
taking quite a different turn. His schoolbooks, from 
the earliest period at which he was enabled to handle 
a pencil, showed the particular bent of his mind in 
attempts to delineate the objects around him. His 
brother, Walter, having been sent to receive instruc- 
tions in drawing from one Beaumont, a painter, who 
had taken up his residence in the town, our young 
artist—at that time only eight years of age—at his 
own earnest entreaty, was allowed to accompany his 
brother to receive a few lessons, for an hour every al- 
ternate day. This opportunity, however favourable 
it might have proved to his future prospects in life, 
was destined very soon to be lost. He was only al- 
lowed to remain six weeks, during which time, how- 
ever, he contrived to surpass his elder brother, who 
benetit of former study and longer instruc. 


One forenoon, his father, who follows the trade of 
an ornamental house plasterer, having gone on busi- 
ness to the country, his son Walter, at that time an 
apprentice, had contrived to get Alexander, then 
about nine years of age, into the workshop, and there 
challenged him to model a leaf, both agreeing that 
their father should be umpire of their respective merits. 
His uncle, happening to call in as the work was fi- 
nished, immediately gave his judgment in favour of 
our artist; and to an eager inquiry of the boy, if he 
really thought so, replied, “‘ Gang to your father, and 
see if he can mak’ a better.” 

Straggling remarks and from indi- 
viduals who saw and appreciated his taste for draw- 
ing, were all the instructions he afterwards received 
in that branch of study, except what he derived from 
his own application. But perseverance overcomes all 
obstacles. While the rest of the family were in bed, 
our young artist was enthusiastically pursuing his 
studies ; and when paper was not to be had, the walls 
of his sleeping room were resorted to for the prose- 
cution of his favourite art. At the age of fourteen, 
having finished the ordinary branches of education, 
he was employed occasionally in assisting his father 
in the more ornamental branches of his profession ; 
and chance with him, as with many other sons of 
nius, was the means of laying the foundation of his 
future advancement. His father happening to call at 
the house of a friend in Edinburgh—Mr Black, now 
architectural inspector to Heriot’s Hospital—saw a 
copy of Bell’s Anatomy of Expression lying on his 
table, and mentioning his son’s predilection for draw- 
ing, begged the loan of it for his use for a few days. On 
returning it, Mr Ritchie, at Mr Black’s request, brought 
one or two of his son’s drawings along with it. These 
Mr Black admired so much for the skill and taste 
displayed in them, that he took the opportunity of 
submitting them to the inspection of Mr Leonard 
Horner, afterwards President of the London Univer- 
sity, mentioning at the time that he pointed out their 
beauties, the self-taught powers of the artist. 

Mr Ritchie then came to town at the desire of Mr 
Horner, and brought with him a few drawings, models 
in basso relievo of a laughing child, a Jew’s head, 
and adog. Mr Horner expressed his high satisfac- 
tion at the progress of the boy-artist, and asked him 
whether he preferred painting or sculpture, as he 
seemed fully competent to prosecute either. This 
was an matter for young Ritchie, who imme- 
diately decided in favour of the latter; and his warm- 
hearted patron entered on his plans for his future ad- 


vancement, 


Mr Joseph, the distinguished sculptor, who was 
then prosecuting the art in Edinburgh, was applied 
to by Mr Horner in behalf of his young protegé, and 
at that gentleman’s request Mr Ritchie was sent for, 
his drawings and models were examined, and arrange- 
ments made for two ” study under his immediate 
eye. In 1823, Mr Joseph, having occasion to go t» 
London to forward the modelling of busts of some of 
our distinguished public characters, carried Mr Ritchie 

with him, on account of the proficiency he had 
already made, and the assistance he might be able to 
render him. On his return to Edinburgh, his term 
of apprenticeship being then finished, at the earnest 
suggestion of Mr Horner he commenced modelling on 
his own account, and to encourage him in this the 
yor his life, procured for him seve- 
ral orders for busts. 

Through the interest of his patron, he then entered 
the Trustees’ Academy to finish his studies in draw- 
ing, and, during the vacation, was advised by him to 
go to London to study the Elgin marbles. On his re- 
turn in the autumn of 1826, business thickened on 
him, and he get orders*for busts of the present Solici- 
tor-General, Lord Hermand, Professor Sir John 
Hope, and others. 

The Earl of Minto, Count Flahault, and some other 
ntlemen, about this time visited the studio of Mr 
itchie, in company with Mr Horner, and after an 
examination of his models and busts, being much 
struck with them, and interested in the artist, they de- 
termined to advance his future views in life, by en- 
abling him to proceed to Italy, where he might study 
the works of the most celebrated masters. 

In June 1826, Mr Ritchie accordingly left Edin- 
burgh for London, and having visited Paris, where 
he remained a few weeks, passed on to Carraia, where 
he stopped for four months. Here he commenced 
his first essay in marble chiselling, which was a copy 
of the bust of the Apollo Belvidere.* Some Englis 
residents there, having heard of the arrival of a young 
Scotch artist, paid him a visit, and, on seeing what 
he was engaged in, they good humouredly ridiculed 
the idea of one so uninitiated in the art of sculpture 
making such a bold attempt. He explained his rea- 
sons, however, and begged them to withhold their 
opinion for a season, until the work was farther ad- 
vanced. His future success plainly evinced that the 
confidence he placed in his own powers was far from 
being ill-judged. 

About Christmas 1826, he passed on to Rome, ac- 
cording to arrangements made before leaving Edin- 
burgh. By the Earl of Minto he was introduced to 
the Duke of Hamilton, then residing in that city, and 
was engaged by his Grace to execute a bust in marble 
of his daughter, Lady Susan Hamilton, and through 
his Grace’s interest, in concert with Lord Minto, he 
was entered a pupil of the illustrious Thorwaldsen. . 
His statue of the Apollo Belvidere, brought up from 
Carraia (which as yet was but roughly sketched), was 
then shown to his great preceptor, who expressed his 
entire satisfaction with his progress. When finished, 
many tempting offers were made to him for its dispo- 
sal; but his gratitude to his first patron overcame 
them all, and it was forwarded to Scotland, as the best 
evidence that Mr Horner’s kind interest in his for- 
tunes had not been misplaced. 

Mr Hallam, the learned author of the History of 
the Middle Ages of Europe, having visited the studio 
of Thorwaldsen, enthusiastically admired the Gany- 
mede of that celebrated artist, and asked his permis- 
sion for Mr Ritchie to make a copy of that work. 
This, his third attempt, was finished to the entire 
satisfaction of his employer, no mean criterion of the 
powers of our artist, considering the critical acumen 
of that learned individual. It also met with the warm 
approbation of Thorwaldsen, who perceived beauties 
in it which, during the seven times it had been pre- 
viously copied, had been entirely overlooked. 

He then made a copy of the Mercury of Thorwald- 
sen, for Sir John Hope, Bart., which was forwarded 
to Scotland. 

Having finished a model for a marble bust of Joseph 
Hume, M. P., whilst on his visit to Edinburgh in 
1826, he got orders to execute the same ; as also a bust 
of Lady M‘Donald Lockhart, by orders of that lady, 
then residing in Rome. 

On finishing these, the time of his probation in Italy 
drawing near to a close, he set off for the pu of 
visiting Leghorn, and returned by Florence, where he 
employed his time in visiting the celebrated works of 
art in that city. He then set out for Paris, to examine 


which he reached in the autumn of 1830. 

Immediately on reaching home, Mr Ritchie com- 
menced pon So some of the designs which he had 
sketched out in his mind as subjects 

ing. In 1831, he began his t work, Olindo 
ay ronia at the Stake, ‘ai, on finishing, he 
offered to the Scottish Academy for their exhibition 
of that season ; but not being able to come to satisfac- 
tory arrangements about a central place for it in their 
large room, the only point where it could be seen to 
advantage, he determined on retaining it for the Glas- 
gow exhibition of that year, where it accordingly ap- 
peared, along with Telemachus, and some others, and 
called forth the warm admiration of the Dilletanti So- 


* It is necessary to inform our young readers that this is deemed 
finest specimens of ancient sculpture in existence. 


one of the 


the Louvre, and returned by London to Edinburgh. 
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ciety of that city. While in Glasgow, he executed 
several busts of private individuals. 
~ In 1832, he sent in to the Royal Institution his 
Me , and the busts of Lady Susan Hamilton, 
Lady Hope, D. M. Moir, and others, and to the Scot- 
tish Academy, of the same year, his statue of a Shep- 
Boy, and his Sleeping Child, now the property 
of Sir Archd. Campbell of Succoth. In the early part 
of this year, he had commenced his colossal statue of 
Sir Wi Wallace, on which he expended much of 
his time and labour; and the accuracy with which the 
several parts are formed, the exquisite anatomical mo- 
delling of the arms, and the mechanism of the knee- 
joints, are proofs of the great care and attention be- 
stowed on the minutie of this great work. His 
Kneeling Cupid, and most of his designs in terra 
cotta, were finished this year ; and several persons of 
taste, more especially his ui. wearied adviser Mr Moir, 
who had early taken a deep interest in the fortunes 
of the sculptor, now earnestly recommended an exhi- 
bition of his works. This has been done; and the 
t interest which it has excited among the lovers 
of the fine arts in Edinburgh, is the best proof that 
the advice given him was founded upon a just esti- 
mate of his merits. 

Scotland has been blamed, and perhaps not un- 
justly, for her neglect of native genius; but better 
things are now to be hoped from her, and we trust 
that in this instance she will prove the fallacy of such 
a charge. Sculpture, from its rare excellence, and 
the undeniable circumstance of a classical taste being 
absolutely requisite to appreciate its beauties, neces- 
sarily limits the numbers of its admirers far within 
those of its twin-sister Painting ; but we hope so many 
are yet left to us, sufficiently qualified to appreciate its 
higher excellencies, as may enable us to retain at home 
an artist of so much promise, and, we may add, per- 
formance, as Mr Ritchie. 


TWO DAYS IN THE RIDING-SCHOOL.* 
THE first morning after a young officer has joined his 
regiment, he finds himself exalted on a spirited steed, 
some sixteen hands high, from whose back he dares 
not cast the eye downward, to take even a glimpse of 
the immense space between him and the earth. His 
chin is so elevated bya leather stock, that he can just 
see the head and ears of the animal on which he sits; 
his heels are screwed out by the iron fist of the rough- 
rider; and the small of his back is we!l bentin. Hav- 
ing been knocked and hammered into this posture, the 
word “march” is given. This command the well- 
drilled animal obeys immediately, and the machine is 
suddenly set in motion, the result of which usually 
is, that the young gentleman speedily finds his way 
to the ground, with the loss of half a yard of skin from 
his shin, or with his nose grubbing in the earth. 


“Well done, sir; Astley himself could not have 
done better. Mount in, sir ; these things will 
happen in the ast-vapiieast riding-academies ; and, 
in the army, sir, you will have many ups and downs. 
Come, sir, jump up, and don’t be down- 
cause you are fi 

“ Well, serjeant, but I am very seriously hurt.” 

“Nay, nay, [ hope not, sir; but you must be more 
cautious for the future.” 

The pupil mounts again, and the order is again 
given to march, and off goes the horse a second time, 
the serjeant roaring out at intervals—“ Well done, 
sir! Head a little Ligher—tocs in, sir—heels out— 
bend the small of the back a little more—that will do, 
sir—you look as majestic as the Black Prince in the 
Tower, or King Charles’s statue at Charing-Cross. 
Bravo, sir—rode capitally! We will now trya little 
trot. Recollect, sir, to keep your nag well in hand, 


—trot. 

“Well done, indeed, sir—knees a little lower down, 
if you please—that’s higher, sir—no, no, sir, that’s 
higher, I say—you look for all the world like a tailor 
on his shopboard. What are your elbows doing up 
there, sir? Elbows close to your body—you pay no 
attention to what I say, sir—faster, faster.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear; oh dear! Serjeant, halt; I 
shall be off ! I shall be off ! oh dear, “4 dear !” 

“ Bravo, sir, that’s better—faster.” 

‘Serjeant! I am sick, serjeant !” 

“ Never mind such trifles, sir; riding is an excel- 
lent remedy for all kinds of sickness. Now; recollect, 
in changing from one to two, you round the horse's 
croup well, by applying your right leg to his flank, 
and take care he does not kick you off.—Change from 
one to two. 

“Halt, sir; halt! that won’t do: what the devil 
are you about? That's the wrong way; I told you 


. from one to two: turn your horse about from one to 


two.” 

“T can only just see the top of the riding-school— 
I can see no figures at all, serjeant.” 

“Well, sir, we'll dispense with this for the present : 
but soldiers should learn to turn their eyes eve 
where. Suppose we have another march, sir. Mare 
—trot—fasier—faster ; very well, indeed. Now, sir, 
you must recollect, when I say the word halt, that 
oe pull your horse smartly up, by throwing your 

y well back, and pressing the calves (if any) of 
your ‘egs to his side. If you don’t keep your body 


* This most amusing and cleverly written sketch is from ‘* Me- 
moirs of the Extraordinary Military Career of John Shipp, late a 
the 87th Regiment. “Written by Himself.” Three 


upright, the horse’s head will soon put it in its proper 
soe Faster—a little faster—halt. There, sir, I 
told you what would be the consequence of your not 
keeping your head properly up !” 

* Stop, stop; my nose b my nose bleeds !% 

“ Rough-rider, get a bucket of water for the gem- 
man. You had better dismount, sir.” 

“ Dismount, serjeant? How am I to get off this 
great beast ?” 

“ Why, jump, sir, to be sure—jump off Come, sir, 
we cannot wait all day; you delay the whole drill. 
Come, come, sir, dismount !” 

‘* Put your hand on the horse’s rump, and lay fast 
hold of his mane,” cries a young officer, who had just 
surmounted the same difficulties, “ and you will soon 
be off.” The tyro in riding follows this friendly ad- 
vice, and finds himself neatly floored by a tremen- 
= plunge of the horse, thus finishing his first day’s 

ri 


The next morning the pupil attends the riding- 
school, with his nose somewhat embellished by his 
fall. He enters the school with his—“ Good morn- 
ing, serjeant ;” for it is always good policy to keep 
friends with both riding-masters and rough-riders. 
“ Good morning, sir,” says the serjeant ; “ny 
did not hurt yourself yesterday.” 

“Oh, no—oh, no! Mere scratch—mere scratch— 
not worth mentioning.” 

“ Glad to hear it, sir. We must expect in the army 
both scratches and falls. I have ordered you, for to- 
day, a horse somewhat more spirited, that wil! jump 
under you like an antelope.” 

“Much obliged to you, indeed,” says the pupil, 
making a tremendous wry face. 

“Oh, don’t mention the obligation, sir. It is my 
duty to make a good rider of you, and | flatter myself 
that I have turned out some of the best riders trom 
this school that are to be found in the kingdom, and 
with as few accidents as could reasonably have been 
expected ; though, of course, casualties will sometimes 
inevitably happen, ina large academy like this. To 
be sure,” continues the serjeant, winking at the rest 
of the party assembled, ‘‘ there was poor Cornet Shins, 
who broke his neck, and, by the bye, off the very horse 
you are going to ride to-day ; but that, of course, was 
no fault of the poor animal's. ‘Then, there was Lieu- 
tenant Stew, who broke his thigh, and a few other 
trifliug circumstances of this kind, which make good 
for the army.” 

“Good for the army! How do you make that 
out ?” 

“* Why, sir, it is as plain as the eighteen manceuvres. 
We will just suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
your neck is broken this morning.”” 

“ My good serjeant, what are you talking about ?” 
“1am only supposing, you understand, that your 
neck was broken; in which case it must be clear to 
you that you would make room for another. But 
come, sir, we must proceed to business! Prepare to 
mount—mount—steady there—not an eye or muscle 
to move—pray, sir, keep your horse steady—put your! 
left leg to him, and put him straight—don’t wuch 
him in the flank, sir, or he will soon have you off— 
that will do—march—sit still, 1 beg, sir; you are all 
on one side, like the lug-sail of a boat—that’s better ; 
now, sir, trot—faster—halt, Pray, sir, do be at- 
tentive.” 

“ My stirrups are too long.” 

* Rough-rider, take them off; the gentleman will 
ride better without them. Now, sir, off with you again 
—march—faster—halt. Why, sir, you roil about like 
a ship in distress; pray keep your seat—march.” 

“ | am off, I am off!” 

* Not yet, sir.” 

Yes Lam, yes I am.” 

“ Well, I believe you are now, sir; at least I never 
saw any thing more like it in my life. I hope you are 
not hurt, sir.” 

“No, not much; but this horse is worse than the 
other.” 

“ Why, of course, I know that, sir; you must have 
a worse horse every day. Come, sir, mount again.” 

“T can’t; yon have taken the stirrups off.” 

“Oh, never mind that, sir; jump up.” 

T can’t.” 

“Try, sir; there is no remedy. Yonder I see the 
riding-master coming this way.” 

The riding-master now comes up, and inquires into 
the progress of all his pupils. 

“ Well, serjeant, how gets on Cornet Waddle ?” 

“ Very well, indeed, sir; he has only had two falls 
in two days.” 

“T am glad to hear it. What horse is that he is 
on ?” 

“ Kicking Billy, sir.” 

“ Ah! a good horse to learn on. Heads up, Cor- 
net Waddle—six inches from hand to hand—four 
inches from holster-pipes—that will do—srot. Bless 
me, Cornet White, how your elbows go; one would 
imagine you had been either a tailor ora fiddler. Do 
keep them close to your sides, sir. We'll now try 
a little canter—canter. V well indeed—change 
from three to four. Cornet Shanks, pray keep those 
stretching legs of your's quiet, and feel the horse's 
mouth lightly. Not with that hand, sir, but with 
the bridle. Keep down your knees—faster—hali, 

What, three of you off! Come, mount again, gentle- 
mon; when I was a recruit, I feil fifty times a-day, 
and laughed at the fun. Now, hold on—march— 


hope you | 


trot—gallop. Cornet Waddle, let go the horse’s mane; 
let go, sir.” 

“T can’t sir; if I do, I shall be off.” 

“You must go faster, then, os do—faster— 
faster ; well done, indeed—halt. t, off again !” 

Thus concludes the second day’s drill ; after which 
the pupil, having surmounted the minor difficulties of 
horsemanship, is put into a squad of about a dozen re- 
cruits, to act in a body. 


AN EASTERN STORY. 
Many of our readers will remember the story in the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, in which a good 
Mahommedan who went upon a journey lost his mo- 
ney by having deposited it in a pot of olives, which 
he placed in the custody of a merchant till he should 
return. A story, somewhat similar, though a little 
more humorous, is told by Fuller in his amusing 
“ Narrative of a Tour through some parts of the 
Turkish Empire,”’* and which he mentions he heard 
from a friend in Aleppo: he entitles it 
THE JEW OF HAMAH. 

Once upon a time there lived in Hamah a certain 
Turk called Mustapha, who having accumulated some 
wealth by carrying on a trade in t's hair, deter. 
mined to make a pilgrimage to Mecca. His family 
consisted of his wife and two slaves; and as the lady 
insisted on not being left behind, the good man re- 
solved to sell off his stock of goat’s hair, to take all 
his household with him, and to shut up his house till 
his return. The only difficulty that presented itself 
was what to do with his money. He did not like to 
run the risk of being robbed of it in his journey through 
the Desert, he did not like to leave it in an empty 
house, and there were not any of his friends to whom 
he wished to trust the secret of his wealth. After 
much deliberation, he placed it in separate Is at 
the bottom of five large earthen jars, which he then 
filled up with butter, and on his departure sent them 
to the house of one of his neighbours, a Jew named 
Mousa, to keep till his return, telling him that it was 
a stock which he had laid in for winter consumption. 
The Jew, however, from the weight of the jars and 
other circumstances, suspected that they contained 
something more valuable; and as soon as Mustapha 
was fairly on his way to Damascus to join the cara- 
van, he ventured to open them; when finding his ex. 
pectations realized, he took out the gold, and filled 
them up again with butter so carefully, that nobody 
could tell that they had been disturbed. The poor 
Turk, on his return from the pilgrimage, soon found 
out the trick that his neighbour had practised upon 
him ; but as the jars were exactly in the same appa- 
rent state as when he left them, and as there was no 
evidence as to their contents, it was plain that no legal 
process could give him any redress. He therefore set 
about to devise some other way of punishing the Jew, 
and of recovering, if possibie, his property ; and in the 
mean time he did nut communicate his loss to any 
person but his wife and enjuined on her the strictest 
secrecy. 

After long consideration a plan suggested itself. 
In one of his visits to the neighbouring town of Homs, 
where he was in the habit of going to sell his goat's 
hair to the manufacturers of the mashlakhs, for which 
that place is famous, he fell in with a troop of gypsies, 
who had with them an ape of extraordinary sagacity. 
He prevailed on them to sell him this animal; and, 
conveying it privately to his house at Hamah, shut it 
up in‘a room to which no one but himself had access. 
He then went to the bazar, and bought one of the dark 
scanty robes and the small caps, with a speckled hand- 
kerchief tied closely round it, which is the prescribed 
costume of the Jews throughout the Turkish empire. 
This dress he took care invariably to put on whenever 
he went to visit his ape ; and as he always carried him 
his meals, and indeed never allowed any other person 
to see him, the animal in the course of a few weeks 
became extremely attached to him, jumping on his 
neck, and hugging and caressing him as svon as he 
entered the room. 

About this time, as he was walking along the streets 
one day he met a lad, the son of the Jew Mousa, and, 
having enticed him into his house by the promise of 
some figs, he shut him up a close prisoner in a de- 
tached apartment in his en, at such a distance 
from the street and from the other houses in the town 
that the boy could not discover to any one the 
of his confinement. The Jew, after several days’ 
search, not being able to obtain any tidings of him. 
concluded that he had either been drowned, or had 
strayed out of the town, and fallen into the hands of 
some wandering Bedouins; and as he was his only 
child, fell into a state of the greatest despair: till at 
length he heard by accident, that just about the time 
that the boy was missing, he had been seen walking in 
company with Hadgi Mustapha. The truth instantly 
flashed on his mind, and he recognised in the loss of 
his son some stratagem which the Turk had planned 
in revenge for the affair of the butter-jars. He im- 
of having the boy in his possession, insi on 

his immediately restoring him. Mustapha at first 
strenuously denied the fact; but when one of the wit 
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nesses positively declared that he saw the boy go inte 
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when the Cadi was about to pronounce 
he should biing him into court dead 
exclaimed, “ There is no God but Allah, 
er is infinite ; he can work miracles when 

good in his sight. It is true,” continued 
addressing himself to the Cadi, “that I saw 
J ousa’s son passing by my house; and, for 

the old friendship subsisting between his 
myself, I invited him to 
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changed in monk In that form I will 
to a ey. In that form i 

4 him: and as a proof that what I tell you is 
he will immediately recognise 
a servant, who was waiting on the 
the ape into the divan, who, seeing 
the only person present in the dress 
hich he was accustomed, mistook him for his 
master, jumped upon him, and clung round his neck 
with all the expressions of fondness which the child 
eee have been supposed to exhibit on being restored 
to his parent. Nothing more was wanting to convince 
the audience of the truth of Mustapha’s story: “ A 
miracle, a real miracle!” they cried out; “ t is 
Allah, and Mahomet is his prophet ;” and Jew 
was ordered to take the monkey, and retire from the 
court. A compromise was now his only resource ; 
and, accordingly, as soon as it was dark, and he could 
go unobserved, he repaired to Mustapha’s house, and 
offered, if he would liberate his son, to restore all the 
money which he had taken from the butter-jars. The 
Turk, having attained his object, consented to release 
his ; but, in order to keep up his own credit, 
he stipuiated that the child should be removed pri- 
vately, and that the father with his whole family 
should immediately quit the place. The popular be- 
lief in the miracle thus remained unshaken ; and so 
great was the into — fell in 
uence of this adventure, ey all departed 
sanatethe ett, and none have ever since been 

known to reside in Hamah. 


A PERILOUS SITUATION. 

Captain Crow, in his Memoirs, relates the follow- 
ing perilous adventure :—‘‘ One afternoon, when we 
were ten to twelve hundred miles from any land, and 
were sailing at the rate of seven or eight knots, the 
alarm was given that the ship was on fire in the after- 
hold. I was in the cabin at the time, and springing 
upon deck, the first persons I saw were two young 
men with their flannel shirts blazing on their backs ; 
at the same time I perceived a dense cloud of smoke 
issuing from below ; and looking round me, I found 
the people in the act of cutting away the stern and 

uarter boats, that they might abandon the vessel. 
xt this critical juncture I had the presence of mind 
to exclaim, in an animated tone, “ Is it ‘possible, my 
lads, that you can desert me at a moment when it is 
your heen duty, as men, to assist me?” And, 
observing them hesitate, I added, “‘ Follow me, my 
brave ws! and we shall soon save the ship.” 
These few words had the desired effect, for they im- 
mediately rallied, and came forward to assist me. To 
show them a proper example, I was the first man to 
venture below, for I thought of the poor blacks en- 
trusted to my care, and who could not be saved in the 
boats, and I was deternrined, rather than desert them, 
to extinguish the fire, or to perish in the attempt. 
When we got below, we found the fire blazing with 
great fury on the starboard side, and as it was known 
to the crew that there were forty-five barrels of gun- 
powder in the magazine, within about three feet only 
of the fire, it required every possible encouragement 
on my part to lead them on to extinguish the rapidly 
increasing flames. When I first saw the extent of 
the conflagration, and thought of its proximity to the 
powder, a thrill of despair ran through my whole 


i 


“frame; but by a strong mental effort I suppressed my 


disheartening feelings, and only thought of active ex- 


‘ertion, unconnected with the thought of imminent 


danger. We p d for a t, struggling, as it 
were, to determine how to proceed. Very fortunately 
for us our spare sails were stowed close athand. These 
were Seogust out, and, by extraordinary activity, we 
in throwing them over the flames, which 

they so far checked, that we gained time to throw a 
good supply of water down the hatchway, and in the 
course of ten or fifteen minutes, we extinguished the 
flames. Had I hesitated only a few minutes on deck, 
or had I not spoken encouragingly to the people, no 
exertions whatever could have saved the ship from 
being blown up, and as the catastrophe would most 
geet have taken place before the hands could 
e left the side in the boats, perhaps not a soul 
would have survived to tell the tale. 


‘bed seen burning on their decks ; through the want 


of regular officers, they had been entrusted to draw off 
by om from a store cask, and who, not knowing 
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“ Oh! what can 
Like hope’s gay 


Adieu ! ye southern climes, adieu ! 
My heart is full, but not of you: 
o’erflows—I've cross’d the line 
sever'd me from all that’s mine ; 
T've reach’d the long-wish’d mountain brow,* 
And, looking down on all below, 
Methinks afar, in fancy’s eye, 
My fatherland I can descry. 
ks the gay green isle I view, 
set in ocean blue; 
its chalky cliffs, and heath-clad hills, 
Romantic lakes, and rambling rills, 
ts sunny slopes, and woody dells, 


Where nought is the hills among, 
Save shepherd’s pipe and milkmaid’s song. 
Methinks I catch a distant view 
» where first I drew 
hat long-lov'd scene, 
The village school, the village green, 
grave, my mother’s cot, 
its, m too— 

Alas seatter’d far’ end few ! 
Should eer 19 foreign regions hie 

e’er to forei i ie ; 
That I should eer be doom'd to greet 
The men that dwelt beneath our feet— 
Th’ Antipodes, said not to fall, 
T h standing ‘neath earth’s rolling ball— 
A then strange to me, 
Confounding young philosophy. 
But, lo! a brighter scene I view, 
Majestically breaking through 7 
vainly try 


Around 

The city of proud palaces. 

Yonder’s the eastle-crested rock, 

That oft hath brav’d the battle's shock ; 
And yonder’s Arthur’s lofty seat, 
Uprais’d amidst his wild retreat ; 
And there the romantic stands, 
But rescu'd now from Gothie hands ; 
And there’s the Calton’s placid brow, 
Adorn’d with classic beauty now. 


And there's the royal Hol 
Still weeping in hor wido 
Her lord and princes dead, 


Though erst the scenes of noble 
And games of gallant chivalry. om 


That leads to glory and to God. 


And brighter far than.e’er she shone 
Before her prince and peers were gone, 

I see her spreading far and wide, 

Moving in more than princely pride, 
Advancing south, with comely s 
She'll soon the blithesome Braid embrace ; 
And, — gaily to the north, 

She soon will kiss the gallant Forth. 


* The gallant Forth !”"—Oh tell me why 
Thou hast so late met Fancy’s eye ?— 
But, gallant Forth ! though I no more 
May stroll along thy gay green shore, 
Nor climb the rock thy waters lave, 
Nor skip across thy crystal wave, 

Yet thou art dearer now to me 

Than e’en the scenes of infancy. 


For there, u; th 'y strand, 
Before I 

I bask’d in life’s meridian sun, 

And there those sacred friendships won, 
For which my longing bosom sighs— 
Those silken cords, those tender ties, 
That link the soul where’er we roam, 
And draw the weary wanderer home. 


And still the village church I see, 
With many a face well known to me, 
Where oft I sat in days of old, 

And heard the man of God unfold, 
With fervid tone and reverend look, 
The mysteries of the Holy Book, 
And proffer to a poets race 

The riches of redeeming grace. 


And still the modest manse I view— 
Another little temple too— 
here God is worshipp’d, loved, and known, 
And hath on every heart a throne, 
Where all is peace, and joy, and love, 
An emblem of the life above, 
To mortals lent, as if to show 
A specimen of heaven below, 


Is this a thing of life I spy, 

r is it but a phantasy ? 

dolphins ing through t 

The southern cross, the clouds,+ the hy, 
And all that mects the ranging eye, 
In bitter accents, seem to say, 
“ Thy home is yet far, far away!” 


Then blow, ye gentle trade-winds, blow, 
And waft me swiftly o’er the flow 
Of wide Atlantic's swelling wave, 
Whose perils now I gladly brave 
I see, in true, 

at but appears to "s view; 
That! my home and friends may see, 
In all their dear reality. 


Once more, ye southern climes, adieu ! 
My heart is full, but not of you; 

My heart o’erflows—I’ve pass’d the line 
That sever'd me from all that’s mine ; 
is panting to renew 

The long-lost joys of friendship true; 
My heart is bounding o’er the sea, 

To reach the home "s dear to me. 


Mediterranean Packet, lat. (° 56’ N. long. 33° W. 
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JUNE. 
SpRinG may now be considered as employed in com- 
pleting her toilet, and, for the first weeks of this 
month, putting on those last-finishing touches which 
an accomplished beauty never trusts to any hand but 
her own. [In the woods and groves, also, she is still 
clothing some of her noblest and proudest attendants 
with their new annual attire. The oak until now has 
been nearly bare, and, of whatever age, has been look- 
ing old all the winter and spring, on account of its 
crumpled branches and wrinkled rind. Now, of what- 
ever age, it looks young, in virtue of its new green, 
lighter than all the rest of the grove. Now, also, the 
stately walnut (standing singly or in pairs in the fore- 
court of ancient manor-houses, or in the home corner 
of the pretty parklike paddock at the back of some 
modern Italian villa, whose white dome it saw rise 
beneath it the other day) puts forth its smooth leaves 


wly. 
Stepping forth into the open fields, what a bright 
ant of summer beauty is spread out before us ! 
verywhere about our feet flocks of wild-flowers 
“* Do paint the meadow with delight.” 

We must not stay to pluck and particularize them ; 
for most of them have already had their greeting—let 
us pass along beside this flourishing hedge-row. The 
first novelty of the season that greets us here is per- 
haps the sweetest, the freshest, and the fairest of all, 
and the only one that could supply an adequate sub- 
stitute for the hawthorn bloom which it has super- 
seded. Need the eglantine be named ? the “ sweet- 
leaved eglantine ;” the “ rain-scented eglantine ;” 
eglantine—to which the sun himself pays homage, by 
* counting his dewy rosary” on it every morning. 

The woodbine deserves to be held next in favour 
during this month, though more on account of its in- 
tellectual than its personal beauty. All the air is faint 
with its rich sweetness, and the delicate breath of its 
ae rival is lost in the luscious odours which it ex- 


es. 

These are the only scented wild-flowers that we 
shall now meet with in any profusion ; for though the 
violet may still be found by ais for, its breath has 
lost much of its spring power. But, if we are content 
with mere beauty, this month is perhaps more profuse 
of it than any other, even in that department of nature 
which we are now examining—namely, the fields and 


woods. 

The patches of purple or of white clover that inter- 
vene here and there, and are now in flower, offer 
striking exceptions to the above, and at the same time 
load the air with their sweetness. Nothing can be 
more rich and beautiful in its effect on a distant pros- 
ps at this season, than a great patch of purple clover 

ying apparently motionless on a sunny upland, en- 
compassed by a whole sea of green corn, waving and 
shifting about it at every breath that blows.—Mirror 
of the Months. 


The readers of the Journal are respectfully informed that a fort- 
nightly sheet, similar in appearance and price to that work, is 
published under the title of ‘‘ CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION 
FOR THE PEOPLE,” of which the following seven numbers 
have already appeared :— 

1, EMIGRATION TO CANADA, being a complete body of 
information on that country for the use of Emigrants, and 
precluding, in a great measure, the necessity of consulting 
other works, 

2. HISTORY OF THE ISLAND OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
down to the commencement of the Civil War—to be con- 
tinued. The object of this sheet is to afford such a view 
of British History as may be suitable to the tastes and op- 
portunities of the people at large. 

3. HISTORY OF MANKIND-—a view of the progress of the 
Human Race, and of the peculiarities of the various divi- 
sions of Mankind. 

4. EMIGRATION TO NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNS- 
WICK, CAPE BRETON, &c. 

5. EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 

6. ACCOUNT OF THE GLOBE—a complete view of the in- 
ternal and external Structure of the Globe, comprising all 
the discoveries of modern geologists. 

7. THE COTTON, WOOLLEN, SILK, AND LINEN 
MANUFACTURES—a condensed account of the progress 
and present state of those essential branches of our na- 
tional industry. 

Articles are also in preparation on a variety of subjects generally 
interesting to the people, and will in due course appear. The de- 
sign of the work approximates to that of Constable’s Miscellany, 
and the several series which have been started upon the same 
plan, but, from the extreme lowness of the price, proposes to be 
much more extensively useful. Every article is a careful original 
composition, generally the production of the Editors themselves, 
or of some other literary gentlemen of established character in the 
departments respectively assigned to them. In Edinburgh, as in 
the case of the Journal, it is regularly left every alternate Wednes- 
day at the houses of subscribers, and it may be had of every book- 
seller and newsman throughout the United Kingdom. 


Epinnuren: Published by and Ropert CHAMBERS, 
Booksellers, No. 19, Waterloo Place, and sold by all Book- 
sellers in Edinburgh and every other town in Scotland.—Agent 
for Glasgow, Joun MAcigop, 20, Argyll Street. 
> Subseribers in town may have the Paper left at their houses 
every Saturday morning, by leaving their at 19, Waterloo 
Place. Price of a quarter of twelve weeks, 1s, 6d; of a half year 
of twenty-four wecks, 3s.; and of a year, 6s. 6d. In every case 
Pein an Rdition is published, with the permission of the 
n Lonpon, an Edit! pul 
Propri circulation 


* We used to say, atthe commencement of our voyage, that 
when we reached the equator, we should feel as if we had reached 
the top of the hill, and we should then go down the north side of 
the mountain apace, 

+ The Magellan clouds, two whitish spots nevr the milky way in 
the southern hemisphere. 


Prop by WiLL1Am Orr, Paternoster-row, for 
ree England and Wales. 

In Dvatin, another Edition is published, with the permission of 
the Curry, Jun, and Company, Upper 
Sackville Street, for circulation throughout Leland 


Paul's Work. 


| 
. © shroud its glories from the eye. 
It is Edina’s cloud-capt head— 
It is the sheen of beauty shed 
4 
Her spacious parks and mountain rocks, 
Now brows'd by _ herds and flocks, 
' But still Edina rears her head, 
t Though all those stirring times have 
. Her monumental columns proud, 
Her sacred domes and spires, that crowd 
- On faney’s vision, rising high, 
. Devoutly pointing to the sky, 
As if to show mankind the road 
I fore, I shall be excused in assuming to myself more 
credit (if indeed credit be due) for the presence of 
ind by which I was actuated on this occasion, than 
for any thing I ever did in the course of my life. The 
accident I found was occasioned by theignorance and | 


